














THE LIEUTENANT 
ORDERED A BARRAGE 


By Homer Bigart 


ITH THE 5TH ARMY ON ANZIO BEACH- 

HEAD, Italy (Delayed ).—A young American artil- 
lery observer, finding himself surrounded by German 
infantry in today’s fluid fighting southeast of Carroceto 
(Aprilla), performed the highest act of heroism possible 
for a field artilleryman. He ordered a barrage put down 
on his own position —a farmhouse which was being 
overrun by enemy troops. 

In a steady, quiet voice, this twenty-four-year-old 
lieutenant, a former Mid-West school teacher, gave by 
telephone the co-crdinates of the yellow concrete farm- 
house from which he had observed and reported a 
German advance. At the other end of the wire Captain 
Harry C. Lane, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, protested, but the 
voice said firmly: “What difference does it make? Go 
ahead and shoot.” ° 

A moment later shells from twenty howitzers crashed 


down upon the farmhouse and surrounding area. The 
telephone went dead, 

It was assumed that the lieutenant either was killed 
by the barrage or was taken prisoner by the Germans, 
who, despite heavy losses, remained in control of the 
area. He had been warned at dawn by Major Franklin T. 
Gardner, of Tulsa, that the Allied outpost line probably 
could not withstand another attack. He was told that 
when the infantry retired to new defensive positions he 
should fall back with them. 

But the lieutenant had won the Silver Star in Decem- 
ber by staying after infantry had fled. In that action 
near Venafro, he called for fire on his own position. The 
barrage killed scores of Germans and broke up their 
counter-attacks. The lieutenant came out uninjured, and 
possibly he figured today that he could do it again. 

So, when the Germans began their infiltration tactics, 
the lieutenant kept lowering the range of Allied guns 
until the heavy howitzer shells were bursting a few 
hundred yards in front of the farmhouse. His protecting 
screen of infantry began to retreat and the lieutenant 
sent his own men back with them. They took the radio, 
leaving him alone with a telephone. 

For thirty minutes the lieutenant continued to adjust 
two fire missions —on the Germans approaching the 
farmhouse and on another enemy group just beyond. 
Then the Germans closed in. The lieutenant adjusted 
the fire first to the right of the farmhouse, then to the 
left. He told Captain Lane that he was burning his 
codes. Then he said: “All right, pour it on.” 


Reprinted by permission of New York Herald-Tribune. Copy- 
right, 1944, New York Tribune, Inc. 
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Axis Satellites 
Leave Sinking Ship 


Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary 
Seek to Follow Finland’s Example 


[N THE family of nations, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania may be ealled 
the “juvenile delinquents.” They are 
the “small fry” of international gang- 
dom. As satellites of Nazi Germany, 
these pipsqueak countries possess 
chiefly a nuisance value. They furnish 
much of the natural oil for Nazi planes 
and tanks, some of the metals and coal 
used in Hitler’s munition plants, and 
a good deal of wheat and foodstuffs 
consumed in Germany. They also sup- 
ply the Reich with slave manpower for 
both her factories and her battlefronts, 
in addition to policing the rest of the 
Balkans. Strategically, the grim moun- 
tain passes of these countries guard 
Nazi armies in Russia against Allied 
attack from the Middle East. 

That the United Nations do not in- 
tend to put up much longer with Hit- 
ler’s vassal states is clear in recent mili- 
tary and political developments—from 
the bombings of Sofia to Allied warn- 
ings to get out of the war while the 
getting is“ good. On the diplomatic 
front the Allies are exerting increasing 
pressure on Turkey. This country — 
nominally neutral but actually pro- 
Allied — holds the key to the entire 
Balkan situation. Adjacent to Bulgaria, 
Turkey offers the best overland route 
to Fortress Europe. Planes based on her 
territory could easily bomb these coun- 
tries out of the war. 


The Turkish Enigma 


On March 2, the British government, 
with full Allied approval, ordered all 
shipments of military supplies to Tur- 
key stopped. Washington also halted 
American lend-lease. Under ‘treaty 
agreements with the British, the Turks 
were obligated to render all aid in their 
power to the Allies. For the first three 
years of World War II, it was more or 
less to the interest of the Allies for 
Turkey to remain officially non-belliger- 
ent. But since the Nazis were expelled 
from North Africa and defeated in Rus- 
sia, the picture has changed. Allied 
chiefs strongly feel that Turkey could 
now be of considerable assistance to our 
cause in the Balkans without incurring 
too many vital risks. The position of 


the Turkish government last December 
was that it would need more war equip- 
ment from the Allies. The request was 
granted despite the shortage of Allied 
shipping. But Turkey claims she didn’t 
get enough planes and tanks. The pres- 
ent suspension of lend-lease cuts Tur- 
key off from her only source of arms 
and confronts her with the necessity of 
deciding whether to join the United 
Nations or to continue a policy of neu- 
trality which in some respects is help- 
ful to the Axis. 

Tied up indirectly with this situation 
is the announcement made by President 
Roosevelt on March 83 that Russia is to 
acquire one-third of the Italian fleet. 
Since the Nazis still command the ap- 
proaches to the Baltic Sea beyond 
much hope of immediate challenge, the 
only place the Russians could use the 
fleet is in the Black Sea. Moscow would 
need Turkey’s permission for passage 
through the Straits, but this is not con- 
sidered an insurmountable difficulty. 
The dispatch of the Italian men-of- 
war to the Black Sea would greatly 
strengthen Russia’s position on the 
Ukrainian front, restoring complete con- 
trol of those waters to the Red Fleet, 
and making it possible for Russia to 
launch an amphibious campaign against 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Large Anglo- 
American forces in the Near East may 
also start a direct gnvasion of the Bal- 
kans via the Aegean. 

All this adds up to a fairly hopeless 
prospect for the junior partners of Hit- 
ler’s Gang, Incorporated. The satellite 
countries know it. They are furtively 
choosing the nearest exit out of the 
war: 

The unrolling of events in Finland is 
being closely followed both by the pup- 
pet governments in these countries and 
by their oppressed peoples. If the Rus- 
sians let Finland off on more or less 
moderate terms, no Quisling will long 
remain in power in the Balkans. Early 
this month, a Bulgarian court official, 
M. Sevov, arrived in Ankara, Turkey, 
presumably to seek terms of surrender 
from Allied diplomatic officials. At the 
same time there were reports that a 
Rumanian envoy was on his way to 





Mergen in Dayton Daily News 


Stockholm to confer with Mme. Alex- 
andra Kollontay, the Soviet ambassador 
to Sweden, who figured in the Russo- 
Finnish negotiations, 

Recently the Moscow radio warned 
the Budapest authorities that “they are 
playing a dangerous game” and “when 
the hour of reckoning comes they will 
get what they deserve.” The broadcast 
declared that the recent capture of 
Magyar troops in Russia belied the 
statements by Budapest officials that 
Hungarians were not engaged in front- 
line fighting against the Russians. The 
Hungarian Social Democratic Party, 
which is gaining wide support for its 
anti-war stand, asserted publicly in Par-- 
liament that “the Hungarian govern-— 
ment is leading the country toward 
complete catastrophe.” 


Rumanian Fascists Tremble 


Even more panicky are the Quislings 
in Rumania. As the Red Army sweeps 
westward in the Ukraine toward the 
Bessarabian plains, terror grips the 
heart of puppet Premier Ion Antonescu. 
Fresh batches of Gestapo agents were 
sent to Bucharest to bolster his shaking 
authority. He realizes that he has to 
act and act fast. 

There are indications that King Mihai 
(Michael) is grooming himself for 
a role similar to Victor Emmanuel’s in 
Italy. Through intermediaries, he is 
conducting a thinly disguised propa- 
ganda campaign in neutral countries, 
seeking to whitewash his discredited 
reign. Twice this year, he has called in 
the democratic leader, Maniu, to ar- 
range an approach to Britain and the 
United States. The young king and 
Queen Mother Helen have taken pains 
to visit the American flyers who were 
forced down near the Ploesti oilfields. 

In the meantime, there are wide- 
spread sabotage activities in all three 
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satellite countries. In Rumania, three 


underground parties are organizing 
partisan resistance. The underground 
movement is supported by liberals, so- 
cialists, industrial workers, and a large 
section of the peasantry, which, al- 
though ‘strongly anti-Soviet in senti- 
ment, is even more bitter toward the 
Nazi oppressors and their Rumanian 
stooges. Last January, the British gov- 
ernment permitted for the first time a 
Rumanian exile, Decebal Mateescu, to 
broadcast to his countrymen. “The Ru- 
manian people,” he appealed, “must 
work their passage home. You must 
overthrow the present dishonored dic- 
tatorship and bring our country back to 
the Allies.” 

In Bulgaria, despite the tightening 
of the Gestapo grip, there are five large 
opposition groups engaged in sabotage 
against the Germans in all parts of the 
country. Last month, they joined forces 
and formed the Otechestven (Father- 
land) Front. In a pamphlet distributed 
through underground channels, they set 
forth as their aims: (1) to repudiate 
the Bulgarian alliance with Hitler . . . 
and drive out from the country all Ger- 
man troops and Gestapo bandits; (2) 
to withdraw all Bulgarian troops from 
Yugoslavia; (3) to prevent the export 
of foodstuffs and raw materials to Ger- 
many; (4) to set free all civilian and 
military prisoners; (5) to restore all 
political rights of the people; (6) to 
dissolve all Nazi-Fascist organizations; 
and (7) to uproot all Nazi racial and 
religious intolerance. 

“To carry out these tasks,” the proc- 
lamation declares, “it is imperative to 
establish a truly national government 
as soon as possible. . . . All Bulgarians 
must unite to overthrow the present 
puppet, Hitler-controlled government.” 


Why They Joined the Axis 


What made Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania outlaw countries? Why were 
they drawn into the Axis orbit? The 
answers are geographic, economic and 
political. The three countries are lo- 
cated too near the German colossus. 
They are all predominantly agricul- 
tural in their economy and during the 
depression of the 1930s became totally 
dependent upon German trade for 
manufactured goods. They have always 
been among the most corrupt govern- 
ments in Europe. Common to all three 
languages is the Turkish word bak- 
sheesh, which means bribery. Between 
1878 and 1926, Bulgaria had 96 cabi- 
net ministers. Of these, exactly one half 
were tried and condemned for embez- 
zlement of public funds. Not much bet- 
ter is the record of public service ‘in 
Rumania and Hungary. In all three 
countries, civil servants are disgrace- 


fully underpaid. A cabinet minister re- 
ceives only about $200 per month, a 
general $60, and a judge between $30 
and $40. It was not difficult for the 
Nazis to buy out these governments. 


Three “Have-Nots” 


So much for their similarities. Now 
let us briefly examine how they differ 
from each other. Bulgaria (population 
6,549,664; area 42,808 square miles) 
is the only satellite country not at war 
with the Soviet Union. A Slavic na- 
tion, the Bulgarians are staunchly pro- 
Russia. They have not forgotten that 
it was “Holy Russe” which helped 
them gain independence from the Turks 
in 1908. The Bulgarians, however, 
have a knack of getting in on the los- 
ing side. In the First World War, Bul- 
garia was also a “junior partner” of 
Germany and as a result lost Thrace 
to Greece and another strip of territory 
to Yugoslavia. When in 1940 a German 
victory seemed in the bag, the govern- 
ment of the late Czar Boris, contrary 
to the wishes of the people, joined up 
with Hitler. Generously, Der Fuehrer 
compensated the Bulgarians with a slice 
of Rumania’s Dobrudja and a year later, 
after the German invasion of the Bal- 
kans, they were also rewatded with 
parts of Yugoslavia (Macedonia) and 
Greece (Western Thrace). 

Hungary (population in 1941 — 14,- 
733,000; area — 66,409 square miles) 
has been called a kingdom without a 
king, ruled by an admiral (Nicholas 
Horthy) without a navy. Originally 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
she lost in the First World War almost 
two-thirds of her territory and half of 
her twenty million subjects. Though the 
population involved wa_ only one-third 
Magyar, still it left Hungary nursing a 
grudge against the Allies. As a so- 


AXIS PROBLEMS 
called “have not” nation ruled by a 
Fascist clique, she was easily suscepti- 


ble to Nazi wiles. 


Rumania (population in 1941 — 13 
291,000; area —74,214 square miles) 
is the “sucker” among the satellites, 
Her alliance with Nazi Germany has 
brought her nothing but grief. She was 
forced to surrender Transylvania to 
Hungary and Dobrudja to Bulgaria. No 
loye is lost between her and her fel- 
low-satellites. Rumania also suffered 
severe casualties on the Russian front- 
estimated at close to a million. Several 
of her divisions were wiped out during 
the «battle of Stalingrad. Rumania, 
originally a member of the Little En- 
tente, together with Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, was one of the victor na- 
tions in the last war. For many years, 
she followed a foreign policy closely 
tied to that of France. In 1935, King 
Carol dismissed the democratic leader 
Titulescu and made himself dictator. 
He vacillated for several years between 
the Axis and the Anglo-French bloc. 
On September 5, 1940, he named the 
pro-Nazi General Ion Antonescu as his 
Prime Minister. The following day, he 
abdicated in favor of his son Mihai, 
and then fled from Rumania. 

.This, briefly, is how the satellite 
countries got where they are. How 
much longer can they hold out? It de- 
pends on several factors.. First, the num- 
ber of Nazi divisions garrisoned in these 
countries. Second, the temper of the 
oppressed peoples. There is no doubt 
that the majority of the populations 
want to get out of the war. The ex- 
ample set by Finland is having its ef- 
fect. A successful invasion from the 
West may touch off a general explosion 
in Fortress Europe. Once Germany 
starts foundering, the rats will jump 
from the sinking ship. 





International News 


Rumania furnishes nine-tenths of Balkan oil supply. Here is the railway 
yard at one of her many refineries that now feed the Hitler war machine. 
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Germany's Jiftery Satellites 


FYEN in the short twenty years be- 
tween the first and second World 
Wars, the maps of Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria changed their outlines 
several times. 

Rumania (spelled Romania in its own 
language) more than doubled its size 
after World War I, but shrank consid- 
erably later. This country ~gained its 
independence at the close of the Russo- 


Turkish War of 1877-87, in which she’ 


was an ally of Russia; previously she was 
part of the Turkish Empire. In World 
War I Rumania again was on the win- 
ning side, hence her large territorial 
gains after 1918. 

Much of Rumania’s gain was Hun- 
gary’s loss, for Hungary, ,after breaking 


away from the dual monarchy, was 
reduced in population from 21 to 8 
millions and lost much territory. By a 
later plebiscite some of this land, occu- 
pied predominantly by Magyars, was 
returned to Hungary. 

Bulgaria emerged as the most power- 
ful of the Balkan states at the close of the 
1912-13 Balkan Wars, Her borders were 
expanded to take in 16 per cent more 
territory: But she entered World War I 
on the losing side, and by 1918 had be- 
come the weakest. of the Balkan states. 
The peace treaties gave slices of Bul- 
garia to Rumania, to Yugoslavia, to 
Greece. In 1940 the land taken by Ru- 
mania was returned by the Nazis. 

Allof these countries are on the Dan- 


ube, which formerly flowed almost en- 
tirely through territory of the dual mon- 
archy of Austria-Hungary. The Danube 
has been an indepensable highway for 
Hilter in his Balkan expansion. The 
whole region .seethes with minority 
problems. These hatreds, continually 
stirred up by unscrupulous politicians, 
have kept the Balkans in a state of war, _ 
and the people can never be sure how 
long their government or their official 
language may remain the same. 

When World War II ends, the maps 
6f these small nations are likely again 
to undergo major changes at the peace 
table. The best hope for solution of 
their grievances seems to lie in some 
form of Balkan or Danubian federation, 





__ Scraping the Bottom of the Manpower Barrel 


Draft Boards Must Produce 1,000,000 More Men 
by July 1; 17-year-olds to Get Special Training 


rc SAM is calling for help. The 
rapidly climbing needs of the na- 
tion’s armed forces for manpower to 
launch the all-out offensive against the 
Axis have brought major changes in the 
Army and Navy college training pro- 
grams and Selective Service regulations. 
These changes together mean that by 
July 1 more than 1,000,000 men now in 
civilian life will be wearing the uniform 
of some branch of the armed services. 


Training for 17-Year-Olds 


The Army and Navy training pro- 
grams have been expanded by accept- 
ing boys just graduated from high 
school or in their final term, who are 
under the draft age of 18. Tests were 
given on March 15 in most high schools 
and colleges. At the same time the stu- 
dents were required to express a pref- 
erence for service in the Army or Navy. 

The 17-year-olds looking forward to 
the Navy who qualify in the March 15 
test and pass the physical examination 
will receive the same training as other 
students in the Navy’s college program. 
But they will be enlisted in Class V-12, 
United States Naval Reserves, instead 
of being inducted immediately into the 
service as are those who are one or two 
years older. 

Successful March 15 contestants, who 
will be less than 17 years and 9 months 
old on July 1, and who prefer Army 
service, will enter the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program. This group 
will replace some of the 110,000 stu- 
dents ordered to active service when the 
War Department suddenly slashed the 
Army Specialized Training Program last 
month from 145,000 to 35,000 men. 

Of the 110,000 men transferred from 
college classrooms to camps, about 
80,000 will ‘go to the Army Ground 
Forces to serve as non-commissioned 
officers and skilled technicians. The rest 
will be assigned to other units “destined 
for overseas service.” 

The War Department’s decision to 
reduce the ASTP was based on “the 
mounting casualties demanding immedi- 
ate replacements,” and the failure of 
the Selective Service System to deliver 
fighting men on schedule. This has left 
the Army 200,000 short of its goal of 
7,700,000 men set forthe close of 1948. 

The 85,000 ASTP men left at the 


colleges will be principally those taking 
advanced courses in medicine, dentistry 
or engineering. The new group of stu- 
dents in the AST Reserve Program will 
receive a minimum of six months’ col- 
lege training in applied sciences, chem- 
ical and biological sciences preparatory 
to advanced medical and dental studies, 
and mathematics and physics. No stu- 
dent in the Reserve Program will be 
called for active service until after his 
eighteenth birthday. 

The box on next page —- “The Arith- 
metic of Selective Service” — outlines 
the job that draft boards throughout the 
nation must complete by July 1. Where 
are the boards going to get the new 
draftees needed by the armed forces? 


Counting Our Men 


From youths reaching 18? Yes. But 
only 325,000 draftees can be obtained 
from this group. : 

From the. fathers? Some. Since Octo- 
ber 1, 19438, when the draft of fathers 
really got under way, not more than 
20 per cent of this group has been 
taken for military service. Many fathers 
were rejected after a physical and men- 
tal examination and ended up in class 
4-F. Other fathers were entitled to de- 
ferment because they held essential jobs 
in war plants and agriculture. This was 
why the draft boards fell 200,000 men 
behind the number wanted by the Army 
at the end of 1943. 

From the older men, 38 to 45? No. 
The Army and Navy contends that these 
older men cannot stand the strain of ac- 
tive service. 

From the 4-F group — the 3,557,000 
men rejected by draft boards after phys- 
ical and mental examination? Not many. 
A five-man medical commission ap- 


pointed by President Roosevelt has re- ~ 


ported that the lowering of physical 
standards to take more 4-Fs would im- 
pair military efficiency. Nor did the 
commission believe that great numbers 


of 4-Fs could be drafted for “limited . 


service.” There are 500,000 men doing 
limited service in the Army and not 
more than 300,000 more can be used, 
the commission stated. Plans are ready, 
however, to re-examine all the men now 
in 4-F, and the commission feels that 
from 200,000 to 250,000 men would be 
found qualified for active service. 


From the group of 3,834,000 men 
deferred because of. essential jobs in 
industry and agriculture? Yes. Selective 
Service expects this group to furnish 
the majority of the men needed by the 
armed forces. Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Selective Service Director, es- ' 
timates that there are some 930,000 
non-fathers in the best military age 
brackets of 18 to 26. These men have 
not been drafted because of their es- 
sential occupations. Not all of them 
can be spared from their jobs in war 
plants or on farms. But local draft 
boards must be much stricter hereafter. 

“There must be vigilance at every 
level of the Selective Service System so 
that no deferred man remains deferred 
one day after he. becomes replaceable, 
or one day after the demand for his 
services has been reduced to a point 
where they are no longer critical to the 
war effort,” General Hershey has in- 
formed local draft boards, 

In the past there have been objec- 
tions to the drafting of fathers while 
young men were deferred. as essential 
workers in war plants. From now on, 
few if any workers in the 18 to 22 age 
bracket (except those in agriculture) 
will be given a deferment by local draft 
boards. This restriction may be ex- 
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“A BLOODTHIRSTY BUSINESS” 
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“THE HOME STRETCH” 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 





Number of men authorized 


total by July 1 of 
Total men needed by July 1 


approximately 





THE ARITHMETIC OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 


for armed services by July 1 
Number in armed services on February 1.... 


Minimum number of new men needed from the draft 
But — an average of 100,000 men are dis- 
charged from the armed forces every month for 
physical disabilities or as casualties, making a 


Average per month which must be drafted, 


/ 


.. 11,300,000 
.- 10,600,000 


700,000 








tended soon to workers between 18 and 
26. 

As far as agricultural workers are 
concerned, Selective Service officials say 
each man’s essentiality will be meas- 
ured by a “yardstick” developed in 1942 
by the Department of Agriculture. This 
yardstick involves a system of “units of 
work.” The Department calculated that 
16 units was the amount an average 
farm hand could be expected to per- 
form. For example, care of one milk 
cow or of five acres of corn equals one 
unit of work. 

At that time Selective Service de- 
cided to ‘set eight units of work as the 
minimum upon which an agricultural 
worker could claim deferrnent as essen- 
tial. In addition, under the Tydings 
amendment to the draft law, farm work- 
ers were. deferred if they showed they 

were in necessary farm production. 


In February, 1944, Selective Service 
put farm deferments on a new basis. 
General Hershey ordered local draft 
boards to review the 1,700,000 agri- 
cultural deferments. And he recom- 
mended that farm workers be deferred 
only if they produce at least 16 units of 
work. He also ordered farm deferments 
limited to six months, instead of in- 
definitely as under the Tydings amend- 
ment. 


Will Production Suffer? 


Farm groups have protested strongly 
against this plan to draw more farm 
workers for military service. They argue 
that, if the Government wants its 1944 
food production goals met, the pres- 
ent force of farm workers cannot be 


cut, Selective Service officials believe, 


however, that the use of the units-of- 
work yardstick will permit local boards 
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to take farm hands without cutting farm 
production. 

War plant managers also fear that 
many of their skilled workers will be 
drafted at a time when the Govern- 
ment wants industry to increase pro- 
duction of munitions by 20 per cent 
over last year. They insist that 900,000 
more workers will be needed in war in- 
dustries. Selective Service and War 
Manpower Commission officials believe 
that this problem can be solved through 
a more efficient use of manpower in the 
factories, shipyards, and aircraft plants. 
The WMC and the War Production 
Board will keep a closer check on pro- 
duction per man to determine whether 
plants are using their workers to the 
best advantage. Plant managers who are 
employing more men than is considered 
necessary will be asked to cut down 
their available forces. 

Extensive “cutbacks” in armament 
production, which will release men for 
jobs in shipyards, aircraft plants, and 
radio factories, are expected to ease the 
manpower shortage. Workers no longer 
needed in plants making shells or ma- 
chine gun ammunition (of which we 
have an over-supply now) can be 
shifted to the production of landing 
craft, airplane, or Signal Corps equip- 
ment. Other changes in war production 
will take place as the Army and Navy 
call for different kinds of weapons. 


Fighting a ‘Peace Scare” 


Officials say these cutbacks of pro- 
duction have been very small compared 
with the entire war production program. 
But these officials are worried by re- 
ports that workers believe the cutbacks 
mean they will soon be jobless, and 
that the end of the war is near. Both 
these beliefs are false, but the WMC 
says they can hamper war production 
unless they are checked. 

War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt has declared that cutbacks 
thus far have affected only about 150,- 
000 persons out of a total labor force 
of 65,000,000 persons. Very few of 
these cutbacks have taken place in 
areas where they meant throwing per- 
sons out of work. In some cases work- 
ers have had to move to another town 
to find jobs. 

WMC officials are constantly finding 
it necessary to combat rumors which 
encourage workers to flee from neces- 
sary war jobs to less essential work 
that promises them more security in 
peacetime. Many plant managers have 
reported that workers have left high- 
pay war jobs to take other “secure” jobs 
at lower pay. Some employers also have 
been emphasizing the “peacetime fu- 
ture” of less essential jobs in newspaper 
advertisements. 





The War Isn't Over Yel 


. is a mixture of advice coming 
out of Washington these days. Those 
officials — whether in uniform or civ- 
ilians — whose job it is to win the war 
in the shortest possible time, represent 
one viewpoint, They favor more and 
more men for the armed forces, sharp 
curtailment of occupational deferments, 
a labor draft, and much severer civilian 
curbs and economies. 

They insist that the toughest part of 
the war is still ahead and that the 
nation is still fighting a “soft” war. They 
plead with us to think and act on 
nothing but the war —anything less will 
merely serve to prolong it. 

Then there are the officials and ex- 
perts who are equally concerned about 
what is going to happen to the national 
economy ‘as soon as the war is over. 
They realize we have geared ourselves 
as a nation for all-out global war in 
which over 90 cents of every taxpayer’s 
dollar goes to the grim business of deal- 
ing out death to the Axis. They know the 
war will be over some day and that the 
end may come suddenly. 

The other day Leon Henderson, 
former OPA. Administrator, declared 
that lack of definite planning for the 
postwar period may result in as many 
as 12 to 15 million jobless persons in 
the early postwar period. Others are 
more optimistic and believe that we can 
harness our stupendous resources and 
capacity for production to peacetime 
markets and move quickly into greater 


and more genuine prosperity than we. 


have ever known. 
We Can Fight and Plan Too 


This latter viewpoint is one which I 
believe should be given our earnest con- 
sideration at this time. There is no rea- 
son why we cannot fight the war with 
all our strength and:still plan carefully 
for future changes. Whether we are to 
have depression or prosperity will be 
answered not by impersonal events but 
by what we do about them. Postwar 
prosperity has three requisites: 

1. We must maintain the present 
stabilization program —through price 
control, rationing, high taxes, bond buy- 
ing, and wage ceilings — until enough 
civilian goods are on the market to ab- 
sorb surplus purchasing power. 

2. There must be a swift reconversion 
to civilian production so that enough 
automobiles, new houses, radios, refrig- 
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Can we fight hard and plan too? 


erators, and other goods are available 
to satisfy the pent-up demand once it 
is released. 

8. We must, by caretul planning on 
the part of both Government and in- 
dustry, see that full employment is ac- 
complished. Unless they can be certain 
of having jobs, consumers will be bound 
to hold tight to their wartime savings, 
and the’ vicious circle that always re- 
sults in depression will have started. 

Mr. Bernard Baruch, the Administra- 
tion’s official postwar planner, declares: 
“There is nd need for a postwar depres- 
sion. Handled with competence, our ad- 
justment after the war is won should 
be an adventure in prosperity.” 


Lessons of the Last War 


It may seem difficult to reconcile the 
two attitudes of forget-everything-but- 
winning-the-war and_ get-ready-now- 
for-the-postwar-period. Actually they 
must be juggled together even if here 
and there it produces apparent inconsis- 
tencies. We can learn from the last war. 
After the Treaty of Versailles, we fell 
swiftly into a depression because we 
were heedless of any considerations ex- 
cept those’ involving the war itself. At 
the close of World War I price controls 
were dropped almost immediately. A 
rapid upsweep of prices and wages fol- 
lowed. Fully 40 per cent of this inflation 
came after the Armistice. In 1920 and 
1921 we reaped the whirlwind for our 
haste in removing wartime controls. 
Within twelve months prices and wages 
had gone into a tailspin, corporation 
profits had fallen off 90 per cent and 


Our Washington Correspondent 


wholesale prices fell 40 per cent. Billions 
of dollars were lost on the value of in- 
ventories alone, wiping out most of the 
business reserves accumulated during 
the war. 

Today we have two factors in our 
favor not present in World War I. First, 
we have not had the degree of inflation 
we did then; second, World War II will 
end in two phases. When the German 
war ends reconversion can begin, cush- 
ioned by whatever production is neces- 
sary to win the war with Japan. Hence 
when Tokyo surrenders we should be 
well past problems of reconversion, and 
there need be no cessation in full pro- 
duction. 


That Surplus Money 


Economists .are worrying over what 
will happen to our present surplus funds. 
This year there will be between $35,- 
000,000,000 and $40,000,000,000 of 
surplus money in people’s pockets over 
the amount of goods and services avail- 
able. If price controls are removed a 
spending spree is inevitable. This huge 
surplus sum would soon. be dissipated 
as consumers frantically competed for 
searce goods, 

Hence, by the time we were in a 
position to turn out large quantities of 
civilian goods, prices would have risen 
to an abnormal height. There would 
not be enough purchasing power left, 
markets would shrink, and the inevitable 
period of inflation would follow. 

On the other hand, by continuing our 
wartime stabilization program these ac- 
cumulated funds can be kept available 
for consumers, so as to be poured into 
the breach when needed. That is why 
more War Bond drives are necessary. It 
is also the basic explanation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s insistence on a high 
tax measure. The problem of inflation 
will be even greater as 1944 moves 
along than at any time in the past. 

So the battle is on. The postwar 
period will not be automatically one of 
prosperity or of depression. It all rests 
with us. The main job today is to see 
the economic facts clearly, profit by our 
mistakes in the last war, and hold our 
civilian economy with a Spartan disci- 
pline to the rigors of heavy taxes, plenty 


of bond buying, eeilinged wages, and 


swelling savings accounts. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES | 


Holland Smith — U. S$. 

Carbine-toting, cigar-smoking, 61-year- 
old Holland McTyeire Smith had a law 
degree from the University of Alabama, 
but preferred the Army. There were no 
vacancies, so a friend suggested the Ma- 
rines. “What are the Marines?” Smith 
asked. He soon found out, has become 
“the father of amphibious warfare.” This 
chunky, red-faced field commander in the 
central Pacific has served in all parts of 
the world. A stubborn, hard-driving, blas- 
phemous yet kindly leatherneck, he took 
over the famous Ist Marine Brigade in 
1939, shipped it to the Caribbean where 
it built Guantanamo training base, day and 
night practiced seizing beachheads. He 
has trained many of the men who helped 
capture Sicily, Attu, Bougainville, the Gil- 
berts, the Marshalls. Lieut. Gen. Smith 
holds the DSM and Purple Heart. 


Rene Massigli — France 

One of the most difficult jobs on the 
French National Committee is that of 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, held by 
fifty-five-year-old Rene Massigli. After 
World War I he was a delegate to many 
international meetings: the 1919 Peace 
Conference, 1922 Geneva Conference, 
1926 Franco-Soviet Conference, the 1929 
and 1980 conferences at The Hague and 
London. He became chief of the French 
section of the League of Nations in 1928, 
director of political affairs in 1987, ambas- 
sador to. Turkey 1939-1940. Thereafter he 
worked in close contact with the French 
underground until the Germans occupied 
southern France and ordered his arrest. 
He escaped to England in January, 1943. 


Anastas Mikoyan — Russia 

Anastas I. Mikoyan is a 49-year-old Ar- 
menian with bushy black hair, a mous- 
tache, a lean, keen face. A former theo- 
logical student, he joined Stalin’s revolu- 
tionists in the Caucasus in 1917; was 
caught by a British Expeditionary Force 
and turned over to the White Russians for 
execution. He escaped and was captured 
three times. He became one of Stalin’s 
closest companions and was made Com- 
missar of Foreign Trade. He is the only 
member of the Politburo to have visited 
the U. S. He mapped the pre-war 15-year 
plan which will be revised as Russia’s 
postwar economic blueprint. 


Bruce Fraser — Britain 

In July, 1940 the HMS Warspite scored 
a direct hit on an Italian battleship in 
the Mediterranean at the long range of 
26,000 yards. That was because the War- 
spite’s captain was Sir Bruce Austin Fraser, 
British navy’s foremost gunnery expert. 
Cheerful, kindly 55-year-old Vice Admiral 
Fraser joined the navy at 14, was an ace 
mathematics student, took “firsts” in all 
subjects when passing for his lieutenancy. 
As director of naval ordnance, he planned 
the guns of the British Home Fleet, of 
which -he is.now commander-in-chief. 


Courtesy Ziff Davis Pub. Co. 


KOSTA TODOROV 


OSTA TODOROV has been called 
a one-man revolution. He took part 
in every Balkan plot and counterplot 
since 1905, was sentenced to death six 
times. Yet throughout the turbulent 
years of his life as a rebel he has re- 
mained a democrat, a man whose hope 
is to see the formation of a federation 
of democratic governments in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania and 
Greece. 
Todorov was born in Moscow, son of 
an aristocratic Bulgarian officer. He 
joined a Macedonian guerrilla band at 


9 


Bulgarian Democrat 


16, fought the Turks, and was sent to 
Constantinople to assist in a plot to 
assassinate the Sultan, The plot failed, 
and young Todorov fled to Odessa. 

At the outbreak of World War I, 
rather than fight against the Allies with 
the Bulgarians, he enlisted in the French 
Foreign Legion, where he won decora- 
tions and promotions. Then he was 
smuggled into Bulgaria to try to swing 
that country away from the Central 
Powers, He was arrested as a spy, con- 
demned to death, but reprieved when 
French General Serrail threatened re- 
prisals. 

In post-World War I years he was 
a delegate from Bulgaria to the Peace 
Conference and to the League of Na- 
tions. He organized the Peasant Party, 
which overthrew Bulgaria’s World War 
I regime, and he cooperated with Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia in plans for a Pan- 
Balkan Union, 

In 1940 Todorov was invited by Bri- 
tain to come to London (and later to 
go to the Middle East) to direct anti- 
Axis guerrillas. He now lives in Mon- 
treal, where he heads the Free Bulgarian 
Movement, and where, also, he wrote his 
autobiography, Balkan Firebrand. If 
Bulgaria seeks a separate peace, Todo- 
rov may be its next leader. 





Who’s Who 


im the News 





Acme 


BRIG. GEN. FRANK MERRILL © 


‘*& AERRILL’S MARAUDERS?” is the 
name given the U. S. Infantry 
combat troops that marched 200 miles 
through dank jungle to strike the Japa- 
nese from the rear and cut off 2,000-of 
them in the Hukawng Valley of northern 
Burma, 70 miles northwest of Myitkyina. 
Commander of the Marauders is 39- 
year-old Brigadier General Frank Dow 





Merrill, one of the youngest and most 
brilliant general line officers in the U. S. 
Army. He was born in Hopkinton, 
Mass., raised in New Hampshire, at 19 
joined the regular Army as a buck pri- 
vate and served with the engineers. Try- 
ing to get into West Point, he was 
turned down five times as physically 
unfit, but made it on the sixth try and 
graduated from the Academy a second 
lieutenant, cavalry. 

He studied at Ordnance School, ob- 
tained a B.S. degree from M.I.T. From 
1938 to October 1941 he was in Tokyo 
as a language student and assistant mili- 
tary attaché at the American Embassy. 

From Japan he went to Manila as in- 
telligence officer to General MacArthur, 
was on a flying mission to Rangoon at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, and became 
liaison officer with the British and Chi- 
nese in the CBI (China-Burma-India) 
area. He is a specialist on Japanese mili- 
tary strategy, and probably the foremost 
authority on Japanese military thought 
in the United States Army today. 





WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. Escorted to Berlin 
for first time by fighters, 2,000 U. S. 8th 
air force planes began series of daylight 
raids on German capital’s ball bearing and 
plane industries. In first raids we lost 141 
planes (about 1,000 flyers) and knocked 
down 342 German fighters and trainers. In 
last raids Luftwaffe sent up no fighters. 

Ireland. Neutral Eire refused U. S. and 
British request to oust German and Japa- 
nese diplomats who were using Ireland as 
a base for espionage. U. S. then declined to 
sell merchant ships to Irish, and Britain 
closed Ulster-Eire border to travel. 

International. Roosevelt caused furor by 
announcing that Italian fleet will be di- 
vided equally among Russia, Britain, U. S. 
for the war. As Badoglio government of 
Italy objected, it was explained that Allied 
naval forces, not necessarily Italian, would 
reinforce Russia. 

Britain. On eve of invasion 80,000 
Welsh coal miners struck, demanding 
equivalent of $20-a-week for underground 
work. ( Present wage $15.70 weekly. ) 

U. S. Several prominent clergymen issued 
protest against “obliteration” bombings of 
Berlin, were rebuffed by other leaders who 
pointed out that bombing cripples German 
industry and shortens war. 

Finland. Helsinki’s reply to Moscow’s 
peace terms, under Swedish influence, 
asked for further explanation and more 
precise statement of terms. 

Yugoslavia. King Peter and Premier 
Bozidar Puritch arrived in London for talks 
on cooperation with Tito’s Partisan govern- 
ment. 

Russia. Reds under General Malindvsky 
advanced over mud in northern Ukraine 
toward Rumania, cutting main German 
railroad from Odessa to Warsaw. 

Asia. U. S. Marines landed at Talasea, 
New Britain, fought Jap suicide attacks and 
swarmed up pillbox-studded Mt. Morri. 
First U. S. infantry to attack Japs on Asia 
mainland advanced from northern Burma. 

Italy. Thousands of factory workers in 
the north struck in protest against German 
labor draft, were routed by tanks. 

South America. Worst split in inter- 
American policy since war began occurred 
as Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay recognized Far- 
rell regime in Argentina, unrecognized by 
Britain and U. S. 


WAR AT HOME 


Foreign Affairs. As first Lend-Lease aid 
reached Saudi Arabia, 55 oil companies of 
Petroleum Industrial War Council de- 
nounced U. S. government’s Arabian oil 
project, claiming it cannot be finished in 
time to help war and will lead to govern- 


,, ment control of business. Secretary of Navy _ 


Knox approved project as preventing drain- 
age of U. S. oil stocks. 

Miscellaneous. President appointed Gen- 
eral Thomas Holcomb, retired Marine 
Corps commander, as Minister to Union of 
South Africa; and Leland Morris, former 
minister to Iceland, as first U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Iran. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU, 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
1. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the —- 
theses. 


1. Decebal 
Mateercu 


2. Bruce Fraser 


8. Frank Dow 
Merrill 


4. Kosta Todorov 


5. Anastas 
Mikoyan 


ll. LATIN AMERICA WANTS 
EDUCATION 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F. . 

1. Argentinian delegates to the Inter- 
American Students Congress joined in 
the demand that Argentina break with 
the Axis. 

2. In no Latin American country 
does the government require a child to 
go to school after the age of twelve. 

8. The Latin American liceo is the 
equivalent of our universities. 

4. In some Latin American countries 
over 75% of the population are unable 
to read or write. 

5. Mexico has been a leader among 
Latin American nations in educational 
reform. 


Wl. AXIS SATELLITES 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. The most thickly populated of 
the Axis satellite nations is _____.. 
. 2. The only Balkar satellite of the 
Axis which was not on the German side 
in World War I is _____.. 

8. Germany paid Bulgaria for sup- 
porting the Axis by giving her 

, territory formerly belonging 

to Rumania, 

4. The Kingdom of Hungary is ruled 
by Admiral ______., 

5. The neutrality of ______ de- 
prives the Allies of important bases for 
Balkan invasion. 


IV. PUBLIC DEBT AND CAPACITY 

PRODUCTION 

_Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Keynes and Hanson argue that 
trying to pay off the national debt 
would: (a) bring on serious business 
depression; (b) put a dangerous strain 


( ) Heads Free Bul- 
garian Movement. 

( ) Leads the Burma 
“Marauders.” 

( ) Mapped Russia’s 
new economy. 

(_ ) Commands Brit- 
ish Home Fleet. 

() Urges revolt of 
Rumanians. 


on our national resources; -(¢) increase 
investment in,government bonds. 

2. The national income is: (a) the ° 
amount paid to the government in 
taxes; (b) the total investment in 
government bonds; (c} the total income 
earned by American business and indi- 
viduals, 

8. Dr. Moulton claims that failure to 
pay off the national debt will: (a) de- 
crease the gold supply; (b) promote 
business confidence; (c) bring on either 
disastrous inflation or complete govern- 
ment regimentation. 


V. THE BATTLE OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION 
Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 
1. Every day 240 troop movements 
start somewhere in the United States. 
2. The Nazi statement that our rail- 
roads had less equipment in 1941 than 


in 1916 is false. 


8. Before the war trucks and tank 
cars transported 50% of the Texas oil 
used in the Eastern states. 

4. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
set up a program for building 500 ships 
in 10 years. 

5. “Broken stowage” is shipbuilder’s 
slang for submarines which have been 
damaged in battle. 


© READING SIGNPOSTS 


PUBLIC DEBT AND CAPACITY 
PRODUCTION 


Grattan, C. H., “What Business Thinks 
About Postwar America,” Harper, Febru- 
ary, 1944. 

“Transition to Peace: Business in A.D. 
194Q,” Fortune, January, 1944. - 

Chase, Stuart. “Where’s the Money 
Coming From?” Twentieth Century Fund, 
1943, $1.00. 

Voorhis, J., “Out of Debt, Out of Dan- 
ger,” Commonweal, August 18, 1948. 


AXIS SATELLITES 

Xydis, S. G., “Bulgaria, Axis Satellite,” 
Current History, October, 1943. 

Wolfe, H. C., “If We Invade the Bal- 
kans,” Harpers, August, 1948. 

Eulau, H. H. F., “Hitler’s Danubian 
Vassals,” New Republic, Nov. 8, 1948. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Dobrudja (dé broo ja) 
embezzlement (ém béz 1 mént) Taking 
to your care 


money or property entrusted 
and using it dishonestly for yourself. 
Nicholas Horthy (ne k6 lass hor ‘8 


Keynes ( kanz) 








GEORGE A. CUSTER (1839-1876) 


Hero of Two Wars 


EORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER was the youngest officer to win high §&@ 
G rank during the War Between the States. He joined his regiment 
as a second lieutenant in 1861 and in 1865 was a major general of 
volunteers. 

While commander of the famous 7th Cavalry in the West, Custer [J 
risked his career to fight dishonest officials in the Indian Bureau. On | 
June 25, 1876, Custer’s scouts discovered what was thought to be a 
small force of Indians. Custer divided his regiment, sending Reno and 4 
Benteen to the left and center while he circled to the right. But an @ 
overwhelming mass of 2,500 to 4,000 Indians drove Reno and 


Benteen back and wiped out Custer’s small force to the last man. ‘IN APRIL, 1865, CUSTER'S CAVALR 


DIVISION HOTLY PURSUED LEE'S BEATEN 
ARMY, AND /T WAS T0 CUSTER THAT 
THE CONFEDERATE FLAG OF TRUCE WAS 
BROUGHT, 
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| PAN-AMERICANA 
LATIN AMERICA WANTS EDUCATION 


«4 JIVA LA DEMOCRACIA!” was the 

slogan that resounded most often 
through the hall when the Inter-Amer- 
ican Students Congress met recently in 
Santiago, Chile. Two hundred and 
fifty student delegates from universi- 
ties throughout the twenty republics 
south of the Rio Grande showed what 
side they stand on in the present world 
struggle. Unanimously they pledged 
their support to the United Nations. 
They declared themselves opposed to 
all fascist movements. They resolyed to 
seek “a better world ruled by democ- 
racy and freedom and serving the prin- 
ciples of social justice.” They. con- 
demned the course of Argentina and 
demanded her immediate break with 
the Axis. And the students of Argen- 
tina, knowing they would be punished 
for it, joined in the protest. 


Students in Politics 


Throughout the past troubled months 
in Argentina, her six national universi- 
ties have openly expressed their dis- 
content with their government’s course. 
Five of the universities struck when 
the pro-democratic faculties were dis- 
missed, and at La Plata, outside Buenos 
Aires, the entire student body walked 
out. Many of the striking students and 
teachers are now in prison. 

Participation in political affairs by 
student bodies is an old tradition in 
Latin America. University students 
have always been in the vanguard of 
progress, pushing aside the dead hand 
of the semi-feudal past, helping to 
make or break governments. The most 
recent example of this influence was the 
student demonstrations in 1942 which 
helped elect President Rios of Chile. 
In Cuba, in 1933, it was the university 
students who, with the liberals, finally 
broke the regime of Dictator Machado 
at a terrible cost in life and suffering. 
Throughout the ’30s, in fact, they joined 
the writers and intellectuals of many 
countries and helped crystallize the 
simmering revolt against the dictators 
in some of them. And today, inspired 
by a burning faith in the United Na- 
tions and a belief in a better future 
for the hemisphere, the students every- 
where have appointed themselves the 
minute men of democracy. 

The young men and women of South 
American universities represent a picked 
class of their countries. This is true for 
a number of reasons: They are the 


children of prosperous professional and 
industrial leaders largely of Spanish or 
“Creole” descent (the children of poorer 
families seldom obtain higher educa- 
tion); those not mentally qualified to 
complete university studies fail during 
their liceo (high school) courses. Con- 
sequently, Latin American college youth 
are more mature for their years than 
most North American young people. 
They are trained ‘in their homes to un- 
derstand politics, and they have a wide 
knowledge of national and interna- 
tional affairs. Indeed, their entire edu- 
cation makes them keenly aware of 
political movements, of literature, art, 
and philosophy. 

This, too, is a matter of tradition, for 
it has long been assumed in Latin 
America that the proper career for a 
university graduate is government serv- 
ice, with writing, painting or research 
as a side-line. Many great Latin Amer- 
ican poets and artists have also held 
important political offices, even to the 
presidency. 

In contrast with the cultured aristoc- 
racy, the average Latin American re- 
ceives little schooling, and that little 
does not fit him for practical life. If he 
is lucky enough to go to school at all, 
he must study the same subjects as his 
more fortunate schoolmates who expéct 
to become lawyers or doctors. 


Juan—An Average Boy 


Juan de la Rosa, for example, is a 
half-Indian boy whose father owns a 
small shop in a Latin American town 
of 15,000. Juan is the youngest of six 
children. None of his elders ever went 
to school because they were born in 
the mountains, and there was no school 
within 30 miles. After the family moved 
to town, the parents were too poor to 
buy shoes and books for their growing 
children, and ‘too proud to. send them 
without these necessities. The law re- 
quired that all children attend school 
to the age of fourteen, but Father and 
Mother de la Rosa knew that it was 
seldom enforced. Juan, being the young- 
est and most promising, was ehosen 
by his mother to uphold the family 
honor, for in their hearts all the de la 
Rosas believed in education. So they 
finally scraped enough together to send 
him to school. 

* In the primary school, Juan learned 
the three R’s with the help of a suc- 


<= 5 Three Lions 
In the patio of the University of 
San Marcos, oldest university in 
the New World (founded in 1551), 
students discuss modern problems. 


cession of senoritas who were gradu- 
ates of normal school and who, some- 
how, managed to keep body and soul 
together on a salary which a teacher 
in the U. S. would find ridiculous. The 
desks and floors of Juan’s ancient school 
were hopelessly dilapidated. There were 
no maps, no pictures, no books to read 
for pleasure, no adornments except 
those made by the pupils out of paper 
or clay, no playground except the sun- 
baked ground of the school patio, no 
gymnasium, no shop. Juan’s town was 
poor and had little money to support a 
modern school. 

Poor as it was, Juan liked school. 
When the time came for him to enter 
the liceo, where he could ge* a second- 
ary education, he was glad the family 
could afford to send him. There one of 


_the teachers tried to tell him he should 


go to a vocational school in another 
town where he might learn a trade. 
But Juan’s parents wanted their son to 
stay in the liceo with his friends who 
were preparing for the university. Who 
could tell? Perhaps Juan could go, too. 

In the liceo, Juan had a hard time at 
first. The Ministry of Education had 
decreed he must study Spanish, history 
and geography, philosophy, mathemat- 
ics, physics; French, 


sciences. Juan was not wel] prepared to 
grapple with such subjects, but he did 
manage to pass the first. year. After 
that he got good marks, despite the 
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fact that many of his classmates failed 
and were dropped. 

At last, to the immense satisfaction 
of the family, Juan finished liceo. Could 
they afford to send him to college? Juan 
wanted to go on, for he now realized 
that he could make little use of the 
smattering of learning he had acquired. 
All his good marks would not help him 
earn a living. What could he do? 

After many consultations with a 
“wealthy” uncle, the family concluded 
that Juan could not go to the univer- 
sity. His brothers were married; his 
sisters were not. The uncle had lost 
money lately. Juan hid his disappoint- 
ment and began looking for a job. The 
only work he could get was either com- 
mon labor or a clerical job. He would 
rather go into his father’s shop. His 
cheerful manner, his cleverness at book- 
keeping and his modesty pleased the 
customers. Father de la Rosa was proud 
of Juan, but he could not understand 
why his learned son could not find any- 
thing better to do than the store, which 
he himself had managed all his life 
without any education. After a time, 
Juan learned there were a few univer- 
sity scholarships open to poor students. 
He applied for one, was accepted, and 
went joyously to the capital as the first 
step toward becoming a lawyer. 


Schools Are Slowly Improving 


Few poor boys in Latin America, no 
matter how gifted, can win an educa- 
tion, however. Most of them, like 
Juan’s brothers and sisters, get no 
schooling at all. The rate of illiteracy 


Company-owned school at Llallagua, Bolivia's largest tin mine. 


for the continent ranges from about 20 
per cent in Uruguay and Argentina to 
82 per cent in Honduras. : 

Yet there are certain signs of im- 
provement in Latin American educa- 
tion which promise a better future for 
the next generation. All the govern- 
ments are now increasing their expend- 
itures for school buildings and equip- 
ment. Vocational courses are becoming 
more common in secondary schools. Ag- 
ricultural and commercial subjects par- 
ticularly are needed. There is a great 
lack of trained people in these fields. 
More adults are learning to read and 
write. Many schools are now taking an 
interest in improving the living condi- 
tions in their communities. 

Mexico has been a leader in educa- 
tional reform and has had a great in- 
fluence on other Latin American coun- 
tries. Beginning with the administra- 
tion of President Cardenas, in the ’30s, 
the Mexican government has made 
great efforts to educate the Indian 
masses. One of the slogans of the Mex- 
ican’ fevolution of 1910-20 was “Land 
and Schools,” and it brought the people 
more of both than they had ever en- 
joyed. Rafael Ramirez of the Federal 
Department of Education in Mexico 
City says: “The school of Mexico to- 
day is a progressive school, which at- 
tempts not only to lift the entire life 
of the masses from its present low 
level, but-also to train them for a fu- 
ture more just and more democratic.” 

Educational ideals like this are be- 
ginning to permeate all Latin American 
countries. 


Three Lions 
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Trouble in Argentina 


Argentina’s Nationalists, the most anti- 
United States group in the hemisphere, 
claim credit for ousting President Pedro 
Ramirez and replacing him with Vice 
President General Edelmiro Farrell. This 
is the fourth change in the Argentine 
presidency in less than nine months, and 
the Nationalists have been behind them 
all. First the conservative regime of 
Dr. Ramon Castillo was ousted by an 
army junta last June. Then General 
Arturo Rawson, who held office only a 
day, was dismissed for anti-Axis state- 
ments, His successor, General Ramirez, 
tolerated the Axis for eight months. 

In January, British and United States 
diplomatic pressure forced him to make 
an official break. On February 15 came 
the news that “ill health” had forced 
Ramirez to “retire.” Actually he was a 
prisoner of the “Colonel’s Group,” a 
fascist clique headed by German-trained 
Juan Peron, the real dictator behind the 
scenes. General Farrell, the new Na- 
tionalist favorite, has stated that his 
administration will fulfill Argentina’s 
international commitments, and that he 
will cooperate with the United States. 

Our government wants something 
more tangible than words from President 
Farrell, and has made no move toward 
recognition. On March 5, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Acting Secretary of State, 
announced that the United States has 
reason to believe “that groups not in 
sympathy with the declared Argentine 
policy of joining the defense of the 
hemisphere” had forced Ramirez out. 

Stettinius suggested certain steps that 
might be taken by the Farrell regime 
to prove its good faith: intern Axis dip- 
lomatic agents who are still at large in 
Argentina; stop Axis espionage; estab- 
lish safeguards against the smuggling 
of critical goods to the Axis; cut off 
communication between Axis agents and 
their capitals. 

The United States is working closely 
with the inter-American conference of 
other American republics, which met 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, to consider 
the Argentine question. Uruguayan, 
Brazilian, and other pro-United Na- 
tions diplomats agreed to withhold rec- 
ognition of the Farrell regime. Before 
the conference had ended, however, 
Chile announced that inasmuch as 
Farrell’s administration was a continua- 
tion of that of Ramirez, she would rec- 
ognize it. This move was check-mated 
by the Stettinius statement, which was a 
hard blow to Argentine prestige. Argen- 
tina is trying to bring economic pressure 
on the weaker countries around her, and 
Bolivia (Jan. 17 issue) and Paraguay 
have recognized the Farrell government. 





Public Debt and Full Production 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 24 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


O build millions of new homes, to re- 
construct our cities for the new air 

age, and to provide enough food, cloth- 
ing, health, education, recreation, and 
security to meet reasonable standards 
for all will undoubtedly cost a lot of 
money, Many people conclude that we 
cannot afford them after the war be- 
cause of the tremendous war debt we 
are piling up. They say we shall have “to 
tighten our belts” after the war and 
begin to pay off this mountain of debt. 

But a group of economists — headed 
by John Maynard Keynes in Britain, 
and Alvin H. Hansen in the United 
States — warn that any attempt to pay 
off this war debt immediately will bring 
on a disastrous postwar depression, 
The Keynes-Hansen group say it is a 
mistake to think of a government's debt 
as being like the debt of an individual. 
A prudent person always tries to get 
out of debt if he can. But these econ- 
omists maintain that a nation can make 
itself poor by trying to pay off its debt. 
Repayment of the debt usually means 
the cutting down of public spending. 
Such a reduction may bring about un- 
employment and depression. 

Keynes and Hansen agree that it is 
wise for the government to reduce its 
expenditures and pay off part of its 
debt in order to check a business boom 
which threatens to bring a dangerous 
inflation of prices. But they argue it 
would be disastrous to try to pay off our 
indebtedness immediately after the war 
when servicemen and released war 
workers: are hunting jobs. 

Another point they make is that 
America’s wealth, its resources, aré the 
foundation on which the national debt 
rests, A study of these resources indi- 
cates that our foundation is strong 
enough to stand a heavy debt. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes esti- 
mated recently that the physical assets 
of the United States —the coal, iron 
ore, oil, buildings, forests, farms, public 
and private utilities, factories, and water 
power — are worth 12 trillion 23 bil- 
lion dollars. This amounts to $89,000 
per person. 

The productive use of our physical 
wealth brings salaries, wages and other 
forms of income to the people of the 


United States. The total of all incomes 
earned yearly by Americans is called the 
national income, Our national, income 
and standard of living are determined 
by the amount and kinds of goods we 
turn out by using our physical wealth, 
The Keynes-Hansen group say we can 
afford as high a standard of living as we 
are able to produce, The one thing that 
we cannot afford is idleness. 

In 1932, during the depression, our 
physical wealth was not fully used. So 
the national income for 1932 was only 
$40,000,000,000 and our standard of 
living declined sharply. Because our 
physical wealth and labor force were 
not used fully during the depression 
years of the 1930s, we failed to. pro- 
duce some $200,000,000,000 worth of 
goods we might have turned out dur- 
ing that period. 


A Postwar Program 


If, according to Keynes and Hansen, 
we use our resources for capacity pro- 
duction as we have used them euring 
the war, and make sure that everyone 
who wants to work has a job, we shall 
be able to rebuild our cities, and pro- 
vide all the other necessities for a full 
life. The costs of providing these things 
are merely payments to ourselves for 


the work done in providing them, Gov- 
ernment borrowing and taxes can help 
to meet these costs. This borrowing 
(through sale of Government bonds) 
will inerease the national debt, but the 
Keynes-Hansen group maintains that 
this debt need never be paid in full. 

They explain that individual lenders 
to the Government (the bondholders) 
must be paid as their bonds come due 
in ten, twenty, or thirty years. But al- 
ways there are other lenders willing 
to take their place. Government bonds 
have become the safest and most con- 
venient place in which to invest savings. 
In 1942, more than four-fifths of the 
U. S. Government’s bonds and other 
obligations were held by insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, commercial 
banks, and purchasers of savings bonds. 

The interest on this debt must also be 
paid, But it is argued that this interest 
can be paid easily out of tax revenues 
collected by the Government, If we, for 
instance, have a national income of 
$110,000,000,000 or more in postwar 
years we can afford to pay higher taxes 
than we paid when our national income 
was only $70,000,000,000. 

Should no effort be made, then, to 
reduce the national debt? Keynes and 
Hansen say it should be reduced only 
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We must find a way to use our vast resources to pro- 
vide jobs for all, and to banish the fear of want, 
which has made men in other countries willing to 
sacrifice freedom and democracy for “security.” 


to prevent inflation; or when interest 
payments on bonds become too great a 
burden. In most cases, however, they 
argue a reduction in the debt might 
upset private business by reducing the 
opportunity for individuals, insurance 
companies and banks to invest their 
savings in Government bonds. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, director of 
the Brookings Institution, along with 
many other economists and businessmen 
is highly critical of the Keynes-Hansen 
viewpoint, “Until recently,” he declared, 
“there was general agreement that the 
rise in public debt eventually should be 
halted and the trend reversed. . . . Now, 
however, the view is held in some quar- 
ters that a balanced budget is not only 
unnecessary but actually undesirable, 
because it prevents the attainment of 
full employment, and that the size of 
the debt is immaterial so long as it is 
owed within the nation . . . or ‘to our- 
selves; .. .”” 

Conservative economists argue that 
governmental expenditures of $25,000,- 
000,000 in “pump-priming” to bring 
business recovery in the 1930s under- 
mined the nation’s habits of thrift and 
destroyed business confidence. Nor did 
this attempt to spend our way to pros- 
perity bring any great improvement in 
business conditions, they, add. When 
Werld War II ends, our debt will be at 
least $300,000,000,000. If this debt is 
ever to be paid, the Government and 
individual citizens must change their 
spending habits, according to these ob- 
servers, 

The Keynes-Hansen group maintains, 
however, that the spending program of 


the 1930s was not successful because 
it was not followed consistently. Busi- 
nessmen could not depend upon this 
spending continuing for any length of 
time. So they were unable to make 
long-range plans to expand production. 
The 1940-41 recovery, when defense 
industry got under way, has been point- 
ed to as evidence that large-scale Gov- 
ernment spending will work. If the pub- 
lic is agreed on the necessity of spend- 
ing for war, they add, why cannot it 
agree on a spending program to abolish 
unemployment and create prosperity in 
peacetime? : 


The Case for Debt 


Backing up the Keynes-Hansen argu- 
ment, Fortune magazine, important 
business publication, declares that 
“when government deficits are incurred 
to maintain employment, it will never 
be possible again for an honest patriot 
to oppose the policy by invoking the 
old-fashioned taboo against public debt. 
There may be other grounds for oppos- 
ing it, but not that one. For whenever 
resources are going to waste, it is ob- 
viously the duty of the government to 
claim and use them. . . 

“We ask the Government to under- 
write the whole economy” continues 
Fortune, “using fiscal controls (borrow- 
ing and taxation), public works, and a 
broader social security program, so that 
everyone who wants and is able to work 
may have a reasonable chance at a 
job. . . . As a nation we can afford this 
program: indeed we cannot afford to 
go without it.” 

The Moulton group believes, how- 
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Looking to the future, this picture of our production 
efficiency indicates that our output per hour of work 
will double in the next 25 to 30 years, thus giving us 
twice our present volume of goods and services. 


ever, that the American people will find 
that they are forced to pay too high a 
price for this “security.” A nation can 
certainly spend its way to prosperity 
of a sort if it pays the price. Germany, 
for instance, ran up a huge debt and 
used its resources and manpower to 
the limit in preparation for war. Unem- 
ployment was wiped out and most peo- 
ple were given a better standard of liv- 
ing for a while. But this program re- 
quired strict government control over 
industry, business and banking, labor 
and agriculture. The people were given 
“security,” but they paid for it by being 
completely “regimented” by a totali- 
tarian government. 

Thus Moulton argues that if the na- 
tion follows the Keyres-Hansen pro- 
gram, “disastrous inflation could only 
be avoided by such widespread regula- 
tion and control that would amount to 
complete regimentation of economic 
life.” 

Keynes and Hansen admit that it may 
be necessary to continue governmental 
controls during the difficult postwar 
conversion of industry to peacetime pro- 
duction. But they say these controls will 
be needed to keep the nation from going 
into another tailspin as it did in 1930. 
And we are warned that if America 
plunges into another depression follow- 
ing this war the jobless people may 
turn to any demagogue who promises 
them “security.” Thus we may be “regi- 
mented” whether we want to be or not. 

This, question of postwar debt — 
menace or opportunity? — is likely to 
become the most important controversy 
in the United States when the war ends, 





High School Geniuses Win Science Scholarships 


BEN G one of those people who can't 
boil an egg without blowing up 
the kitchen, we've always stood in awe 
of those wonderful people who can jig- 
gle test tubes over Bunsen burners or 
split atoms with their bare hands. 

So it is with supreme respect that 
we salute Charles Amber Davidson, 17, 
of Fort Bridger, Wyoming, and Anne 
Hagopian, 16, of New York City. They 
are the winners of this year’s $2,400 
four-year Westinghouse Science Grand 
Scholarships, which go annually to the 
outstanding teen-age scientists in the 
land. That is, the boy and girl whose 
scientific talent indicates such creative 
potentialities as to warrant scholarships 
for its development. 

The Science Clubs of America, di- 
rected by Dr. Watson Davis of Science 
Service, ferret out these young Tom 
Edisons, while the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company see to 
their future education, They were se- 
lected as the top winners in the third 
annual Science Talent Search just com- 
pleted at Washington, D. C. 

If you've never seen any scientific 
geniuses, you probably think of them 
as small, owly looking people with 
bushy hair, glasses and test tubes stick- 
ing out of every button-hole. Charles 
and Anne are anything but that. They 
are regular “guys” and swell athletes. 


Boy Meets Girl 


Charles makes Superman look like a 

fugitive from a steel mill. At the Lyman 
*High School in Lyman, Wyoming, he 

is president of the student body, cap- 
tain of the football team and award 
winner in track and boxing. He's a 
scoutmaster for Troop 80 at Lyman, 
and he helps his: father run the family 
service station. He has many hobbies 
from sleight-of-hand to oil painting. 

But it is in science that he positively 
radiates. Among other things, he is 
working on a method of transmitting 
and receiving pure radio frequencies 
without wires, and he has already begun 
experimenting on an invisible search- 
light which can detect objects at night 
and is capable of penetrating fog. If 
he succeeds he will turn it over to the 
Amny. 

He has also built his own work shop 
at home with his own earnings from 
service work on radios. He has set up 
an electric eye in the school lab. And 
just for the fun of it, he has built 
several radio sets and a radio-centrolled 
boat. He plans to attend the University 
of Chicago after the war, as he is about 
to enter military service. 


Here are the scientific quiz kids of two generations: Left to right, Charles 
Davidson, of Wyoming, and Anne Hagopian, of New York, who won top 
scholarships in the Talent Search, being congratulated by Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton of M.LT., and Dr. Harlow Shapley, chairman of the board of judges. 


Small dark-haired Anne Hagopian 
can split an atom at fifty paces. She 
is the youngest girl ever to win the 
grand prize. Like Charles, she can do 
about everything but dig up a good 50- 
cent steak. A student at the Brearly 
School in New York City, she paints 
and draws in addition to carrying on 
like Madame Curie. She plays volley 
ball and works in dramatics. 

She has built models of atoms and 
an original model to demonstrate the 
principles of geometry. What's more, 
she planned and built a puppet stage, 
put in the floodlights run by flashlight 
batteries and made the puppets! She 
wants to attend Radcliffe College. 


Talent Search Program 


Nearly 50,000 high school principals 
and science teachers helped pick the 
winners of the contest. They uncovered 
some 15,000 science aspirants, each 
of whom took a stiff three-hour science- 
aptitude test and wrote an original 
1,000-word essay on “My Scientific 
Project.” These, together with scho- 
lastic and personal records, were 
passed sing to the Board of Judges, 
consisting of Dr. Harlow Shapley, Di- 
rector of the Harvard University Ob- 
servatory, chairman; Dr. Harold A. 
Edgerton, of Ohio State University, and 
Dr. Stuart H. Britt, of Washington. 

From these data, the Board selected 
40 finalists and invited them to Wash- 
ington for a five-day Science Talent 
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Institute, Mar. 3-7 —with all expenses 
paid by Westinghouse. Here the final 
picking. was done. In between sight- 
seeing, lunches, dinners, lectures by 
outstanding scientists, meeting Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Vice-President Wallace, 
each candidate was personally inter- 
viewed and tested. 

All in all, a total of $11,000 in sci- 
ence scholarships was awarded. Besides 
the grand four-year $2,400  scholar- 
ships, eight four-year $400 scholarships 
were awarded. These went to: 

Kenneth William Ford, 17, 2549 King- 
ston Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Murray Gerstenhaber, 16, 2350 Creston 
Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Lionel. Francis’ Jaffe, 15, 25 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
an Jenkins, 14, Fort McClellan, 

a. 

Robert Harry Kraichnan, 15, 507 Waring 
Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Irving William Rozian, 17, 413 Granet 
Ave. East, Hazel Park, Mich. 

Mary Ruth Bond, 17, Blossom Farm, Mil- 
ton, N. Y. 

Nancy Agnes Durant, 15, 708 Pendleton 
St., Alexandria, Va. 


An alternate for each of the grand 
awards was also selected. These were 
Robert Harry Kraichnan, of Elkins 
Park, Pa., for the boy, and Mary Ruth 
Bond, .of Milton, N. Y., for the girl. 
Three other test-tube geniuses were 
awarded $200 scholarships, and 25 
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LOVE at Firs 


ASIC training was regarded by those 

who handled it as a finishing process. 

“You boys have completed primary 
and you are supposed to know how to 
fly,” the flight commander explained, 
without any great conviction. “Here you 
will improve your technique, learn how 
to handle yourself in the unpredictable, 
develop a style of your own.” 

Civilly, it had its counterpart in a 
semester at charm school. Much spe- 
cious talk was devoted to the “unpre- 
dictable,” a lively elusive topic, dis- 
cussed in the most abstract terms. The 
best minds in the squadron were un- 
able to corner, capture, and pigeon- 
hole the “unpredictable.” It might be 
a cow on the runway, a snowstorm in 
June, but whatever form the “unpredict- 
able” took, the well-trained cadet was 
supposed never to turn a hair. 

Another feature of basic training was 
an introduction to service-type air- 
craft. In this case, the service-type air- 
craft was a Vultee intermediate trainer, 
an all-metal contraption, equipped with 
some of the technical improvements, 
such as a controllable pitch propeller, 
radio equipment, flaps and tabs, and one 
low wing. All this bric-a-brac had to 
be handled with some degree of com- 
petence for the Vultee was a much 
more sensitive creature than the blousy 
“Yellow Peril.” If you neglected the 
check-off list, a compact set of com- 
mandments. to facilitate landings and 
take-offs, and determined cn a high 
pitch when it should have been low, and 
rolled your flaps up instead of down, 
you entered upon a course of wild, un- 
certain adventure. When this happened, 
a plane ostensibly poised to take off 
would be seen to speed happily into the 
Texas plain as if afflicted with desert 
madness. Then the radio control tower, 
judging from the madcap performance 
that the American Dream was being 
willfully betrayed, would screech formal 
invectives, and a well-intentioned lad 
from South Dakota would hear him- 
self denounced as an idiot, a blockhead, 
and an obstruction to the war effort. 

After some preliminary instruction 
which attempted to develop a classical 
restraint in my landings, I started to 
use up the allotted solo periods. 

“Practice those landings,” the in- 
structor advised. I had a habit of com- 
ing thirty feet over the runway, and 
dropping on it from that height like a 
plummeting hawk. 

“More swoop,” said the instructor. 

One morning I was dutifully practic- 
ing my scales on an outlying field when 
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BY CHARLES SPALDING 
AND OTIS CARNEY 


The “unpredictable” came and sat right on his 
lap and he didn’t know quite what to do with it 


the weather, which had been cloudless 
and bright since dawn, turned genu- 
inely vile. The ceiling fell below two 
hundred feet as an enveloping fog 
swept in off the bay. It was the “un- 
predictable” in the flesh. While there 
was still room and time, I dove down 
and executed a rough but harmless land- 
ing. In another minute the ceiling fell 
to zero. 

On a corner of the field was a tele- 
phone shack. Unlocking the controls, 
I scrambled over to notify the authori- 
ties of my doing. That was what a wise 
old hand did in such circumstances. 

Above the telephone. were instruc- 
tions. Someone with an eye for sim- 
plification had written, “Raise the re- 
ceiver and ask for Chief of Operations.” 

I complied and was immediately con- 
nected with a languid voice, as of a 
child who had adapted herself easily to 
our age of violence. 

“Is this heah a crash call?” she 
drawled with a minimum of interest. 

“No, it isn’t. I want to get the Chief 
of Operations.” 

“That’s all you-all can get from heah,” 
she said sadly. “Ah cain’t ring anyone 
else. Not allowed.” 

“All you do is ring the Chief of 
Operations?” I asked, a little appalled 


by such specialty. 


“Not allowed to ring anything else,” © 


she said drowsily. 

“Oh, that’s too bad.” 

“Ah'll ring,” said the operator, and 
she sounded sadder than ever. 

There was some congestion on the 


line, and before I was set a firm voice 
said, “Chief of Operations, Kenwood 
speaking.” 

“Sir, this is Aviation Cadet Dowd, 
Class 10-D, flying an S.NV, number 
131, from Squadron 12-A. I was work- 
ing on field 30 when the fog came in 
and I thought it imprudent to continue.” 

I stopped and wished I had not 
said “imprudent.” There was a pause 
as both parties took up slack. Then the 
Chief of Operations opened. 

“Dowd, that’s splendid. I couldn’t 
ask for more.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said. “Anyone 
would of done the same.” 

“No,” insisted Mr. Kenwood. “It was 
the ‘unpredictable’ and you handled 
yourself like a veteran, indeed you did.” 

“Thank you, sir. With such training 
I couldn’t help myself,” I added. 

“Well, we give it to you pretty fast, I 
know. When one of you responds like 
this, it is very gratifying to us old-timers, 
very gratifying indeed.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You see, you showed style. The fog 
came in; you came down. That’s the 
way we hope you'll act in the ‘unpre- 
dictable.’” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Stay there for a while. The weather 
report says it will be clear shortly.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“And Dowd, you behaved like a vet- 
eran, boy.” 

“Thank you sir.” 

I hung up and was conscious of the 
warm, glowing feeling that comes from 





standing just close enough to a large 
fire. I walked to the shack’s door and 
looked out. There was the plane, idling 
and facing into the wind as I had left it. 
That was style. A good thing, style. 
Stamps a fellow. Marks him from. the 
rest. And it is routine that instills style. 
Good thing, routine. Think if I were 
running the Navy, I should insist on it 
even more than they do. A very good 
thing, indeed. 

In a little while the fog began to 
lift. I got back into the plane to warm 
it up and be ready to take off when the 
ceiling permitted. I started to taxi to 
the other end of the field. But the plane 
would not move. Perhaps the ground 
was soft. It had not rained for months, 
but there is no accounting for soft 
ground, I applied generous amounts of 
throttle, but the plane would not move. 
More throttle. This had no more effect 
than before. However, the tail piece rose 
gamely three or four feet, and I main- 
tained this attitude for several minutes, 
praying that the wheels would take a 
hint. There was no sign of forward mo- 
tion. I knew the brakes were locked. 


| KNEW this because I had locked 
them before leaving the plane. All vet- 
erans do so. What I did not know was 
how to unlock them, I had never been 
told how to unlock the brakes. The 
mechanic always did this on the line, 
and I] neve: asked how. I shivered It 
was the “unpredictable” in its horniest 
form. I pushed all the buttons on the 
dashboard, beat on the floor, and then 
fell back on the throttle again. The tail 
rose gallantly once more, and the plane 
simulated an overgrown weather-vane 
on a quiet day. I suddenly .emembered 
a movie in which Jeannette MacDonald 
had opened a villain vault in a pyramid 
by hitting high C. With little hope of 
success, I strove ‘for perfect pitch. The 
Nile is a land of mystery; somewhere 
around the Second Cataract high C is 
probably law, but our country is too 
young for that. 

It was time for productive reflection. 
The skies were clear again. Soon other 
planes would be overhead and someone 
anxious to improve his style was cer- 
tain to report me forced down. In my 
new exalted status of veteran, I could 
not afford to be caught with my brakes 
locked. It ve be decidedly impru- 
dent. 

Back in the ihe. the instructions 
above the phone presented the problem 
plainly. I calculated that my pal Red 
Run, who was in the afternoon wing, 
would be in the barracks at this time. 
He would know how to take the brakes 
off. He was filled with that sort of data. 
If the operator could be coaxed into 


committing a minor infraction, God 
would stay in His heaven, and I could 
still be a veteran. ; 

I lifted the receiver, and Miss Gloom, 
apparently accustomed to a_ hail of 
casualties, began her pretty lines. 

“Is this heah a crash call?” 

“No, it isn’t. It isn’t at all,” 1 said 
freshly in tones bound to convey sound- 
ness of limb and a general all-around 
good health. 

“Ah most always get crash calls,” 
said Miss Gloom sleepily. 

“Then this is a pleasant surprise, isn’t 
it. This is a different kind of call al- 
together.” It was the sly approach to 
a suspicious child, 

“Are you-all sure this heah isn’t a 
crash call?” asked Miss Gloom intui- 
tively. The brain was struggling like a 
man drugged. 

“Yes, I'm sure,” 1-snapped. Time was 
working against me. 

“Ah'll call the Chiet of Operations.” 

“Don’t touch “ that buzzer!” I 
screamed. 

“Why?” 

“Now, look, I'm going to confide in 
you. I have locked the brakes on my 
plane, and I don’t know how to unlock 
them.” 

She laughed stupidly. 

“It’s not so hysterical,” I said sharply. 
“I’ve handled myself like a veteran up 
until this happened. If you will connect 
me with the cadet barracks, everything 
can be straightened out.” 

There was a pause as Miss Gloom 
tought down compassion. 

“See?” I asked. “Please, operator, this 
is Kindness Week.” 

“Cain’t the Chief of Operations tell 
you-all how to take the brakes off? He’s 
Lootent Commandah.” Miss Gloom 
wanted to help. 

“Yes, he could, but it wouldn’t be the 
same thing,” I assured her. “I want 
to get Mr. William Run in the cadet 
barracks.” Outside there was a faint 
droning. “Hurry, operator.” 

“Oh, Ah’m not ’sposec to ring nobody 
else,” whimpered Miss Gloom. 

“You can de it, operator. If anybody 
can do it, you can. 

“Ah’ve never called anyone else. 
Ah’ve always wanted to ring outside,” 
she said weakly. 

“Just grab the wire that says Building 
137 and pull it!” 

There was a considerable congestion 
in the background and then a prim voice 
said pointedly, “Houston.” 

“Mah party wants Willyum Run,” 


' said Miss Gloom fearfully. 


“Operator,” I called, “we don’t want 
Houston. We can’t use Houston.” 

“Ah know, Ah know!” cried Miss 
Gloom, aware that she had a runaway 
on her hands. ) 


“The route to Willow Run,” Houston 
galloped blindly ahead. . 

“T C Highland Park, Chicago, De- 
troit, Toll two, three-fifty-five for 
three,” another woman spat. 

“Ah want Will-yum Run,” 
Miss Gloom. 

“I will give you R—X,” said Houston 
icily. 

“R-X.” 

“There’s R—X,” I said sadly. 

“Chicago B—Y. This is Dallas with a 
filing of nine-four-two. I will call you, 
operator. Please release the circuit.” 

This was a ridiculous thing to say. 
Miss Gloom could not have released the 
circuit if she had wanted to. She held on 
as if she had both hands on the electric 
goose. There was a roar as a plane 
zoomed around over the field. | ran 
outside and saw a student in a steep 
bank preparing to come low over the 
field again. I waved violently, motioning 
him away. He waved excitedly back 
and nodded. My buddy, he would take 
care of everything. He circled over 
once more. 

“Get out of here!” I cried, and pointed 
to a flight of wild ducks. He raced off 
headed for the main hangar, waving 
his hands and nodding his head all the 
while. [ watched him go. It was like 
throwing away an old, threadbare ten- 
nis ball. A golfer is bound to come by 
and toss it back to you. 

From the inane clatter on the tele- 
phone, it seemed that Miss Gloom had 
determined on a course of elimination. 
She was pulling wires out of the board 
as fast as she could and producing a sort 
of Whitman pageant. One voice after 
another sang out. 

“Seattle.” 

“Los Angeles.” 

“Wilmington.” 

“Noowalieans.” 


wailed 


Fivaty, there was peace. 


“Ah cain’t do it,” said Miss Gloom. 
“Ah hadn’t ought to do it.” 

“You hadn’t ought to do it that way,” 
I said glumly. 

“Ah just should have rung the Chief 
of Flight like Ah’m told.” It sounded 
as if she had been crying. 

“You don’t want to be a big frog 
in a little pond, not a big frog like 
you.” 

“Shall Ah ring the Chief of Opera- 
tions?” asked Miss Gloom, anxious to 
get back to the old familiar routine. 

“No, it won't be necessary,” I said 
wearily. “We'll just call it the failure 
of a mission.” 

Dust to ashes, ashes to dust. Twenty 
minutes later a plane appeared. | 
recognized it. A golfer had passed by. 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLIGHT 


By AGNES N. BASS 


: i throw the thing into a minimum 
glide with the throttles cut and 
well make a couple of practice ap- 
proaches to the field. I'll call off alti- 
tudes. You sight directly down. Then, 
after we get my approach pretty well 
figured out, you can bail.” 

That is the language of flight — very 
different from the language of the sea 
and the land, and yet quite familiar 
even to those of us who have never 
flown, because the words and expres- 
sions are, so to. speak, in the very air 
around us. It is a special vocabulary, 
such as every new trade and profession 
develops, and it is young. 

It was only 1927 when airdrome 
(a word no longer widely used) made 
the dictionary, and 1934 when tail spin 
was recognized. In the new words sup- 
plement to Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, dated 1939, 
we find aerial, aeroneurosis aerootitis, 
beam, check beam, dog fight, flap, flying 
feld, flying fortress, to gun, picka-back 
plane, rip cord, test pilot. More aero- 
nautical words have come into use, of 
course, since 1939, and will be listed 
in the next supplement to the dictionarv. 
I noticed in the newspaper recently, 
for example, an account of the success- 
ful adaptation of an old principle of 
physics to the jet propulsion plane. 

Hundreds of these flight terms are 
familiar today to the general reader and 
writer. Hundreds more, however, are 
merely “vaguely familiar” to him, espe- 
cially the more technical terms. The 
Illustrated Aviation Dictionary by Asser 
Jordanoff (Harper) is a recent book 
that should prove extremely helptul 
when one is puzzled. Here I was glad 
to discover the exact meaning of zoom 
(which in my ignorance I had thought 
referred to the noise of climbing), to 
learn the origin of the word flak and 
to have my intuition about the meaning 
of slip stream confirmed. Could you, 
by the way, explain ceiling zero, rev 
her up, leveled off, cut his gun, hit- 
ting the silk, to someone from a less air- 
minded planet? 

So much for the new words that are 
used in writing of flight, You yourself 
will want to use them accurately if you 
are doing a story or an article with a 
technical background. You may even 
find it a good idea to have someone 
with actual experience in the air check 
your data.and use of terms. 

New words are one aspect of the 
language and literature of flying. Flight 
a a personal experience, however, is 
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which unfamiliar beings move among 
unthinkable dangers. They don’t tell 
you, either, that you will be torn all the 
time between an immense arrogance 
and immense humility, so that you are 
at one moment God, and at the next, a 


| nameless sparrow. Nor do they tell you 


what it feels like to thread your way 
among the noble and exciting architec- 
ture of the clouds; nor how — best of 
all — you may suddenly find a rainbow 
arched across the tip of your wing, as 
though you had caught it in passing 
and carried it along with you.” — Jan 
Struther. 

There is the great discovery involved 
in doing something for the first time, so 
strikingly recorded in these passages: 

“There is nothing like the first flight. 
It can néver be repeated and the feel- 
ing of it can never be duplicated. It is 


A two-way conversation on the “‘inter-com” might sound 
like double talk to you,. but makes sense to airmen 


often recorded in very old and very 
simple terms, because it is a matter of 
feeling, of emotion, rather than of ob- 
jects and techniques. There is so much 
to be said about flying that has truly 
never been said before! 

There is the attempt to describe 
largely through the use of figures of 
speech — the new look of things: 

“Everything was quiet; fields and 
trees and houses. What motion there 
was, took on a slow grace: the crawling 
cars, the rippling skin of the river, and 
birds drifting like petals down the air; 
like slow-motion pictures which catch 
the moment of outstretched beauty — a 
horse at the top of a jump — that one 
cannot see in life itself, so swiftly does 
it move.” — Anne Lindbergh. 

“One of the greatest sights is the sun 
splashing to oblivion behind the fog, 
but showing pink glows through aper- 
tures in the fog. I wish the sun would 
linger longer. We shall soon be gray- 
sheathed.” — Amelia Earhart. 

There is a new kind of aloneness to 
be explained: : 

“Three hundred and fifty miles can be 
no distance in a plane, or it can be from 
where you are to the end of the earth. 
It depends on you, if you fly alone — not 
only on your ability to steer your course 
or to keep your altitude, but upon the 
things that live in your mind while you 
swing suspended between the earth 
and the silént sky.” — Beryl Markham. 

There is the strange sense of safety 
in the air, and an exultation that must 
be defined: 

“They don’t tell you that, when you 
are up there, it is the aeroplane that 
seems to be the safe solid core of things, 
while the earth is a distant planet upon 


a new dimension discovered, but dis- 
covered in the nerve ends and in the 
exploring ganglia of the brain. . . . The 


great law has been broken: Probably 


men have wanted to revolt against the 
law of gravity since they first noticed 
that birds and some insects are given a 
dispensation against it. The great envy 
that children have of birds and dreams 
of flying if one only knew a trick with 
the hands or could press a magic button 
under the arm, the complete hunger for 
flight that is in all of us—all these 
are answered in the first take-off. Later 
the preoccupation will be with methods 
and techniques and instruments, but the 
first pure joy in release,—there is 
nothing like it. These things, -these 
thoughts and words, have been trite 
until] it happens to you and then the 
feeling is ringed with-fire.”—John Stein- 
beck. 

“Ot all the sensations of air-taring, 
that is the most dreamlike — floating 
under a parachute. It begins with a 
wave of triumphal emotion which is 
standard accompaniment of everyone’s 
first parachute jump and is unlike any 
other experience — there is in it the sud- 
den deliverance from danger, also re- 
lease from perhaps the most concen- 
trated bit of waiting there is, and also 
exultation of being high up in the air 
flying for once in silence, for once al- 
most without a machine.” — Wolfgang 
Langewiesche. 

Thus we have a spiritual as well-as a 
technical language of flight. What you 
can gain from writing such as this, is 
courage to write of your own experience 
in the air in time to come, with all the 
intensity, rush and boldness that you 
yourself may feel. 
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POEMS te 


SOLDIER ASLEEP 
By Phillis McGinley 


Soldier asleep, and stirring in your sleep, 

In tent, trench, dugout, foxhole, or swampy slough, 
I pray the Lord your rifle and soul to keep, 

And your body, too. 


From the hid sniper-in the leafy tangle, 

From shrapnel, from the barbed and merciless wire, 

From tank, from bomb, from the booby trap in the jungle, 
From water, from fire. 


It was an evil wind that blew you hither, 
Soldier, to this strange bed — 
A tempest brewed from the world’s malignant weather. 


Sate may you sleep, instead, 

Once more in the room with the pennants tacked on the wall, 
Or the room in the bachelor apartments, 17L, 

The club room, the furnished room across the hall, 

The room in the cheap hotel, 

The double-decker at home, the bench in the park, 

The attic cot, the hammock under the willow, 

Or the wide bed in the remembered dark 

With the beloved’s head beside you on the pillow. 


Sate may the winds return you to the place 
That, howsoever it was, was better than this. 


Copyright, 1948, by the F-R Publishing Corporation. Reprinted 
by permission of The New Yorker. 


Phyllis McGinley 


When you read Phyllis McGinley’s poetry — in The 
Saturday Evening Post, The New Y orker, and many other 


magazines — you may think, “Now why couldn’t I have © 


thought of that?”. But Phyllis McGinley will probably 
continue three steps ahead of everyone else in those 
clever comments on living. Daily experiences — a shop- 
ping trip, a remark overheard, a newspaper item — these 
are all grist to the electric mill of her brain. A few of 
her titles indicate what she does: “A Passionate Oil 
Burner User to His Love,” “They Also Serve Who Only 
Stand in Line,” “Mind over Mater,” “Town That Tires 
Men’s Souls.” 


remember 


She is much more than a maker of puns and parodies, 
however. “She tops the estimable number of our light 
versifiers from the point of view of both substance and 
craftsmanship.” “Her mastery of intricately cascading 
forms of light verse is pretty wonderful.” Such com- 
ments as these from critics show how high she stands. 

Not that her verse is always light. The poem reprinted 
here shows the depth of tenderness and sympathy she 
can reach. Few writers of serious verse have written a 
more touching poem of the war, than this. And here too, 
as in her lighter verse, the quick enumeration of the de- 
tails of living — in war and at home — gives her poem 
the appeal of reality and of sympathetic understanding. 

Even her light verse ripples over a deeper current. She 
says that she loves “sticking pins into the smugger as- 
pects of the.social scene.” She does not add that she sticks 
pins into manv of our prejudices and follies —- and we 
enjoy the prick. To scold without seeming serious — that 
is a rare virtue in a writer, and a rarer virtue in a 
teacher! 

In 1929 Phyllis McGinley came to New Rochelle, New 
York, as a teacher of English. Here she “learned a lot 
about punctuation” but she says that she never did learn 
to spell. Presumably her pupils learned a lot about many 
things, and so did she. Her first book, On the Contrary, 
tells about some of her experiences. It was published in 
1935. About that time she stopped teaching, began work- 
ing as a free lance writer, and then because of “free 
lance jitters” as an editorial writer. She has published 
three more books, the latest, Husbands Are Difficult, in 
1941. 

Her first recorded poem was written when she was six: 


“Sometimes in the evening 

When the sky is blue and pink, 
I love to lie in the hammock 
And think and think and think.” 


In those happy hammock days she was living on a 
ranch in Colorado, where she had moved in 1905 from 
Ontario, Oregon, when she was three months old. When 
she was twelve, she went to Ogden, Utah, where she was 
graduated from the University of Utah and taught school 
for one year. She says that in college “I managed to con- 
ceal from friends and family alike that I had any brains 
whatsoever.” She remembers now the happiness of her 
life on the ranch, where she watched bronco busting 
instead of baseball games on Sunday and rode a buckskin 
pony three miles to school. She remembers too the 
beauty of the Utah scenery. 

She is the wife of Charles L. Hayden and has one 
daughter. Her home is a remodeled house in Larchmont, 
New York, furnished with the antique furniture she 
loves to pick up at auctions. 
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English Students Seek 
Views of Youth in U.S. 


They want to know what you think 


Fox Photos 


The “Prime Minister” directs a Youth Parliament meeting. 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA! 


HE English students who attended 

the conference described here were 
all excited gt the thought of making 
direct contacts with their opposite num- 
bers in America. The Association for 
Education in Citizenship, in London, 
is helping to organize English young 
people in international correspond 
Scholastic is working now on plans to 
act as a clearing house in this country 
for an international student correspond- 
ence exchange. In the near future we 
will announce how American students 
can take part in this project. 

In the meantime, we ask all American 
boys and girls who wish to correspond 
on common problems with English stu- 
dents to address: Student Correspond- 
ence Exchange Editor, Scholastic Pub- 
lications, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. In your letter please 
give the following facts about yourself: 
1. Age; 2. Sex; 3. School and town; 4. 
Grade in school; 5. Type of community 
(industrial, rural, large city, etc.); 6. 
Your special interests or hobbies (cur- 
rent events, debating, photography, sci- 
ence, music, athletics, etc.). This infor- 
mation will be classified in our office to 
assist in assigning to you names of Eng- 
lish “pen pals.” Here’s your chance for 
a friendly handshake across the sea. 





ONDON, Jan. 15.—I have spent this 

week listening to 250 boys and girls 

of fifteen to seventeen, elected represent- 

atives from schools all over the country, 

holding their own conference on recon- 
struction. 

During the mornings they listened to 
lectures by experts and subjected them 
to a lively barrage of questions, When 
they broke up into discussion groups 
— wrestling with the problems of full 
employment, family allowances, educa- 
tion, state medical service and their own 
responsibilities as citizens, so en- 
thralled-and ardent were they that their 


discussions never ended until they were 
shooed out of the building. 

Not until the last day were they told 
that a representative from an American 
newspaper was present. The announce- 
ment was greeted with excited applause. 
They had already revealed their genu- 
ine interest in the United States by their 
response to a brilliant lecture by Dr. 
Evan Davies on education in the United 
States. At the bookstall they spent their 
limited pocket money on C. F, Strong’s 
America, Yesterday and Today. 

But they want more than books and 
lectures about America. They want per- 
sonal contact by correspondence with 
students of their own age. They begged 
me —and it was their own idea—to 
help them find American students with 
whom they can exchange letters. 

These boys and girls come from the 
kind of homes that are typical both 
here and in the United States. Their 
fathers earn enough, but not too much, 
money. 

They come from large cities, small 
towns, industrial centers, mining valleys, 
rural and farming areas. They know the 
vast masses of students in the United 
States are in a comparable position to 
themselves, and beset with equivalent 
doubts and problems. 

They want to know about the schools 
and colleges in the United States from 
the point of view of students, not edu- 
cators, How far do the students have 
self-government? Do they elect a coun- 
cil charged with real responsibility and 
authority, or are most schools run on 
an authoritarian basis? Co-education be- 
ing unusual here, they would like to 
know how it works. 

They would like to know about par- 
ents’ associations. Are the parents active 
and interested? Do they have real in- 
fluence on school policy? How much 
time and interest are given to current 
affairs, international and political prob- 
lems, both in the school curriculum and 
in student societies? Is school work or- 


By PATRICIA STRAUSS 


ganized from day to day, or do Amer- 
ican schools have the system (widely 
used here) by which an assignment for 
a week or month is given and then the 
student is allowed to work when and as 
much as mood and self-discipline dic- 
tate? 

These young people, who spent a week 
of their vacation at a conference on 
reconstruction, are especially interested 
in what the world will be like after the 
war and in their duties in a political 
democracy. All of them know they will 
be drafted into national service when 
they are eighteen, They want to know 
how American boys feel about having 
their lives interrupted by the draft. 
How American girls feel about the pro- 
posal made in Congress (and indorsed 
by President Roosevelt) to draft young 
women as well as men for industry. 

In the discussions on employment 
the students revealed a manifest un- 
easiness, Now every one is employed 
and there is an acute labor shortage, 
but they are by no means convinced 
that after the war there will be work 
for every one, As the whole structure 
of their life depends on their not only 
getting a job but one which will be- 
come a satisfying career, they are giv- 
ing a good deal of thought to the sub- 
ject. At the bookstall a popular seller 
was G. D. H. Cole’s Full Employment 
— not light vacation reading. Naturally 
they would like to know whether the 
young people in the United States are 
confident that Congress and the Presi- 
dent are “planning for plenty.” 

The students feel strongly that there 
are not enough young people taking 
an active part in public affairs, and they 
know the remedy lies in their own 
hands, As potential voters they feel they 
have a duty to study. social questions, 
both local and national. They realize, 
however, that it is easier said than done. 

They are most anxious to hear wheth- 
er American students are taking any 
part in public affairs and what are 
the obstacles, if any, they encounter. 


Reprinted by permission of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 
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From the Book-of-the-Month Club 


By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown 

If you have ever longed to run away 
from home to live a life of idyllic ease 
and adventure on a far-off island, in the 
South American jungle, or in the Afri- 
can bush, you will find a book that is 
exactly your cup of tea in Crazy 
Weather. 

The story is laid among the Mojave 
Indians of the Colorado River country. 
Sometimes, late in. summer, a great 
mass of steaming jungle air rolls up 
from Mexico along the river, crowding 
out the dry desert air and bringing a 
damp festering heat. This is the crazy 
weather of the title. During a few days, 
before a hurricane finally scatters the 
heat, a white ranch boy, who is known 
among the Indians as South Boy, 
spends four magical days of adventure 
with his Mojave friend, Havek. 

South Boy has lived among Indians 
all his life. They are his friends, and 
often even in his own mind he is not 
sure whether he is Indian or white, for 
he speaks Mojave and often thinks in 
Mojave. His mother disapproves of his 
association with the Indians and plans 
to send him to a white boarding school. 
His father agrees because he believes 
that South Boy is shirking the responsi- 
bilities of the ranch and that he will be 
better away from his friends. No pros- 
pect could be more distasteful to South 
Boy than school, and he considers run- 
ning away from home and becoming an 
Indian. 

Dazed with the heat, the boy falls 
asleep by the river and dreams of two 
hawks. According to Havek, a brave 
man dreams of hawks just before a war. 
With this omen to motivate them, the 
two boys start northward to fight the 
Piutes who are reported to be making 
trouble. The Indians call such a trip 
“name-traveling,” from the custom of 
selecting a new grown-up name from 
some incident of a battle. 

During the four days of the trip the 
boys attend a dream-singing which tells 
the story of creation. One night they 
pause at the house of the Whisperer for 
a new bow. The next night they visit 
the great, ancient chief Yellow Road 
who is distressed at new Indian cus- 
toms of fighting on horseback and using 

* rifles. 

They share their most exciting ad- 
ventures near the camp of the Mormon- 
hater, a white man gone Indian. And it 

‘is then that South Boy discovers how 


CRAZY WEATHER. By Charles 
L. McNichols. (Macmillan) $2. 


Jacket design for Crazy Weather by 
Charles L. McNichols (Macmillan) 


much he is Indian, how much white. 
It would be a shame to tell more of the 
exciting plot. The book is short, but 
you will not put it down willingly until 
it is finished. 

The author, Charles McNichols, grew 
up on eleven Indian reservations in the 
West. His father was a Special Agent 
for the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. During his unusual childhood, 
Mr. MeNichols learned to ride any kind 
of horse and to know all types of In- 
dians. His riding ability landed him his 
first job as a movie actor. His _knowl- 
edge of Indians yielded many stories 
and now this wonderful first novel, 
Crazy Weather. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher said about 
this book: “When I first encountered 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer, I 
was near enough their years quite to 
forget that I was a girl, so swept away 
was I by zest in the free, wild doings 
of boys not yet tamed by life. From 
that day to this, until I read Crazy 
Weather, I have not so completely 
fallen under the spell of boys, half 
children, half men. Quite a literary 
achievement to make a grandmother 

. forget her status in life and throw 
herself wholeheartedly into the goings- 
on of a Mojave Indian bey and his 


white friend.” 
‘El RUSSIAN CAVALCADE. By Al- 
bert Parry. (Washburn) $3.50. 


A German soldier on the Russian 
front in 1942 wrote the letter which 
reads in part, as follows: “Fighting 
against us are the Don and Kuban 
Cossacks. I remember how years ago 
my father told me stories about Oe 
but what we have seen 
terror any of his tales. Nothing die 
these men. Today my company went to 
the aid of several rifle regiments which 


sips 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT — 


were in difficulties. Some fifty Cossacks 

charged us in mounted formation. . . . 

I ‘could perhaps have fired but my 

hands were numb. . . . Only four of us 

. It is a miracle that | 

.” The letter was never mailed. 

It was found on the dead body of the 
writer by the Russians. 

In Russian Cavalcade, the author 
tells us how the Russian armies have 
adapted cavalry to modern warfare. 
This is only one small portion of the 
history he gives us of the Russian 
armies from early days up to and in- 
cluding Stalingrad. 

Albert Parry, author of Russian Cav- 
alcade, grew up in the Cossack country 
of southeastern Russia. During the 
First World War he saw Germans and 
Russians in action in the Ukraine and 
the Crimea. His book is full of valuable 
information for those who would like 
to know how the Russian armies met 
and overcame the blitzkrieg tactics of 
the Wehrmacht. 


FISH AND TIN FISH. By Philip 
= Wylie. (Farrar and_ Rinehart) 
$2.50. 

In his introduction to this collection 
of deep-sea fishing yarns, Philip Wylie, 
the author, says: “Yesterday, deep sea 
fishing was a national sport, growing by 
geometric progression. Today, most 
Americans wetting lines in salt water 
are doing it from the decks of war- 
ships or the banks of foreign continents 
and islands. But as soon as the peace is 
secured . . . millions of people once 
again will go down to the sea in ships 
— plastic ships, no doubt. . . . The im- 
portant fact is that there will be mil- 
lions. Fishing, as I have often pointed 
out, is the national sport —no matter 
what the Dodger fans may claim.” 

The stories collected in this book 
concern the captain and the mate of a 
Florida deep-sea fishing craft, called 
The Poseidon. Their doings have been 
chronicled for some five years in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Four of the 
stories are brand new. Many of the 
later ones are concerned with the way 
the men who fish for sport off the coast 
of Florida have been brought into the 
war effort. Sometimes they go out for 
the big tin fish of the Nazis. Their 
adventures as a sort of auxiliary to the 
Coast Guard are fully as exciting as the 


tales of an-expert’s struggles with a 


dolphin, a marlin, or a sailfish. 
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ape poems by Elizabeth Spalding 


are selected from many she has sent 
to our page. They are all imaginative Th R d T bl 
and unusually competent in technique. e€ oun a e 


’ To a Poet Student writers’ own page 
aes Why should you write such things and Edited by CP, Q tte. an PS lo i 


bare your heart 












































































Be + we To the sharp scorn that beauty always 
ut my breeds, 
r of us Knowing full well that when another 
a I reads 
of . : The printed words, he will not find the As to give it back to me, The leaves with silver crusted, each on 
= ie part You simply laughed and held it there, warped wing, 
sini You meant for him? Why do you weave And nothing I could do All fretted with their glinting veins lie 
* your thread Was any good; you said, to be fair, still 
wis Of shining words into a priceless, rare The ball should belong to you. And weightless on the slope, nor fly nor 
arfare, Old pattern, when you must admit that shift. 
of the there So I reached up then and seized my All, from the wren-thronged hawthorns 
asian Can be no life if once the soul is dead? heart, to the hill, 
nd in- Or in your fancy have you seen a brook And you turned and disappeared, Shines palely, but for where the shad- 
And banks dark green with moss, and But I found out later you'd kept a part ows lift 
1 Cav- robins singing For yourself, for as I'd feared, The charm, beneath the grove. There 
buntry And a small skiff brought gently to the There’s something wrong with my the spuming weeds 
g the land, rubber ball; Grown rank, and with no evanescent 
1s and And someone lying silent with a book Whatever I bounce it on, frost 
e and Of poems, someone who; eyes half- It only rolls, and somehow all Are pressed the same scant grass, dank 
luable closed, goes winging The bounce that it had is gone. leaves, bent reeds. 
- bs ince fields of time to touch your Elizabeth Spalding But, oh! How much of beauty has been 
“ and. lost! 
ics of Elizabeth Spalding, 15 Sonnet Barbara Babcock, 16 
Deering High School, Portland, Maine voi Newton (Mass.) High School 
Philip leabelle KF Pease, Teacher nighting ae iia “8 sad ig 4 ym L. tubtnnse, Teacher 
ehart) Ode to the O.P.M. Praying the moon for silver in the night, On November 
To woo his love, thinking that splendor 
I used my heart for a rubber ball, might Decay... . 
ection And bounced it everywhere; Make her his own, when such sweet It is present everywhere. 
Wylie, It always came back at my slightest call song could fail? The soggy leaves, imprinting the side- 
op sea And I guess I didn’t take =P Have you not seen the swan drift,down walks 
ing by How far it went, until at last the lake, i With a stencil of their being, 
most I bounced it a bit too high, ‘ And beg the water-lily to unfold, Have disintegrated 
water And as I watched it went flying past Hoping that there his mate might find And lie dead upon the ground. 
war- Without even hearing my cry. love told The grass, matted and brown, 
inents It bo 4 h d In sweeter tones than any he could Is shrivelled by the cold, 
ace 1s And — feng => ere you stoo wake? And skinny stems of bushes issue from 
once nd you caught st easily, I cannot tell you what my heart would the hardened earth. 
ships But when I asked you to be so good say, The sky is a symphony of gray 
le im- But in this flower you will see there And in the distance giant chunks of 
> mil- CHOLASTIC invites original grows cloudiness 
pinted contributions from all high More beauty than my words could ever _Lie still and silent upon the horizon. 
natter school students, the best of which give, Visions of winter parade through my 
4 will be published in the Round Too much, perhaps, to last another day; mind. ... 
book Table. Writers whose work is ac- Be careful, love, or you will find the Whistling, wintry winds, lashing wildly 
> of a cepted for publication will receive Kine through the treetops 
called hein af Saplings, a: beak: of she A flower far too beautiful to live. Sweep down, leaving in their wake 
heas t student writing of previous A 4 Destructi 
years. Send a_ self-addressed, Elizabeth Spalding re ree 2) : 
n the stamped envelope if yeu . wish ase One less blossom in the spring — 
f the your contribution returned. In- These next poems did not reach me pe less leaf to make the. springtime 
f the dividial ‘ddeneieit onl’ estiidlens in time for use last fall, -but we can gay — 
} way will be given at the editor’s discre- still enjoy them. Their exact and imagi- One less branch to bridge a forest 
coast tion, when requested. Writing may native observation and. artistic expres- gap — 
o the be in any literary form, prose or sion are as interesting in spring as in fall. And the jagged spoils remain, fertiliz- 
it for poetry, adapted to our page length. ing the frozen earth, 


Their Material submitted will be consid- Fall Morning For November has appeared 
o the pre 3 Boog B agent my: _ The frost lies like a drift of lace upon And in its presence there is bleak de- 


AS the poetry division should total fifty The frosty field, this airy covering cay. 
ith a lines of verse. Transforming all the shrivelled, shoddy Pat Martin, 17 


lawn. Good Counsel High School, Chicago, Ill. 











_SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


~@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


i. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 

Some of these statements about the 
ccncluding installment of “Thou Shalt 
Not Take the Name of the Lord Thy 
God in Vain” are true; mark them T. 
Others are false; mark them F. 

1. Inbichler allowed the Jews to 
keep all their personal possessions when 
they were driven out. 

2. Father Felix did not premeditate 
the idea of accompanying the Jewish 
people into exile. 

3. The Jews were driven into the 
swamp because they refused to ride on 
the bumpy roads. 

4. At the Hungarian border the cus- 
toms officials refused the refugees ad- 
mission because they had no passports. 

5. Most of the Hungarians who wit- 
nessed the Nazis’ brutality cheered and 
encouraged the Brown Shirts. 

6. When Aladar Fuerst was ordered 
to kiss the swastika, he complied. 


ll. HOW’S YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR? 

Some of these statements from “Love 
at First Flight” are matter-of-fact; 
others have a humorous twist or intent. 
Label the “straight” statements S; label 
the humorous ones H. 

1. Civilly, basic training had _ its 
counterpart in a semester at charm 
school. 

2. There was the plane, idling and 
facing into the wind as I had left it. 

3. Somewhere around the Second 
Cataract high C is probably law, but 
our country is too young for that. 

4. There was considerable conges- 
tion in the background and then a prim 
voice said pointedly, “Houston.” 

5. There was a roar as a plane 
zoomed over the field. 

6. She was pulling wires out of the 
board as fast as she could and produc- 
ing a sort of Whitman pageant. 

7. It was a beautiful, smooth field. 
There was not a rock on it. 


ill. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

Underline the best completing word 
or phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences about “The Language of Flight.” 

1. The language of flight is (a) com- 
paratively old; (b) a specialized vo- 
cabulary; (c) unfamiliar to most peo- 
ple. 

2. In point of order of dictionary ac- 
ceptance, these three words should be 
arranged: (a) aeroneurosis, airdrome, 
tail spin; (b) airdrome, aeroneurosis, 


tail spin; (c) airdrome, tail spin, aero- 
neurosis. 

3. Because the experience of flight 
is often an emotional one, (a) techni- 
cal terms should not be used; (b) old, 
simple terms may be used; (c) an aor- 
dinary vocabulary will not be of any 
value. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

1. How did Aladar Fuerst’s deed un- 
derlirie the theme of Franz Werfel’s 
story? What do you think the theme is? 
What symbolism did the author employ 
in order to give his main thesis dra- 
matic expression? 

2. What would you tell the British 
students about the various phases of 
American school-life they have asked 
about? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

1. Write a brief report, similar to 
those in “Chats About New Books,” on 
a book you have recently enjoyed. 

2. After reading this week’s “Round 
Table” and “Poems to Remember,” try 
your own hand at some versifying. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Mark T if the statement is true; F it 
the statement is false. Words are from 
“Thou Shalt Not Take the Name.” 

1. Scrutinizing the clothes of a guest 
is considered bad manners, 

2. Incantation refers to the lighting 
principle used in most electric lamps. 

3. An imperceptible change in 
weather is sudden and violent. 

4. Hitler is destined for an ignomin- 
ious end. 

5. A derisive laugh will help you 
make friends. 

6. It is difficult to retain one’s equa- 
nimity in an air raid. 

7. When you listen incredulously to 
a story, you believe every word. 

8. The Renaissance was an effete 
period of history. 

9..A radio that plays incessantly 
adds to the happiness of any home. 

10. A __remonstrance- is what you 
make when your boss suggests a raise. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Franz Werfel (Frdants Vér fél). Euro- 
pean author. 

imprudent (im prdo dént). Unwise; not 
carefully considered: 


LOVE at First FLIGHT 
(Concluded) 


The pilot landed near my plane and 
a short, dark cadet clambered out first. 
He ran toward me, pointing and calling: 
“That’s him, sir. That’s him, all right.” 

An officer with the rank of lieutenant 
commander approached. 

“Kenwood, Chief of Operations. Any- 
thing wrong here?” he asked, breathing 
heavily. : 

“No, sir,” 1 said. 2 

“And as soon as I saw him wave for 
help, sir, then I went straight for you, 
sir, and reported the accident,” the 
swarthy cadet beamed. 

“Yes, that was very good,” said Mr. 
Kenwood. “What’s tlie matter?” he 
asked. 

“The brakes are locked, sir. 1 don't 
know how to unlock them,” I blurted. 

“You just tap the pedals,” he said 
in amazement. “Just tap them.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“That's the most outrageous thing | 
ever heard, he said, getting soméwhat 
redder. “A man‘ in basic doesn’t know 
how to take the brakes off.” 

“Nobody ever showed me, sir.” 1 said 
lamely. 

“Everybody Knows how to. take the 
brakes off,” he barked. “What sort of 
technique is this? What would you do in 
the ‘unpredictable?”” he — sneered. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Dowd, sir. Class 10-D.” 

‘Oh, no!” he groaned. “Dowd, Class 
10-D, Squadron 12-A?” he asked fear- 
fully. 

“Yes, sir,” 1 said wretchedly. 

He turned away and then whirled on 
me. 

“It's the most outrageous thing I ever 
heard. You're not safe in solo. I’m 
going to ground you, Dowd. You'll have 
to go before the Board.” He walked off 
in a rage. “You twogo back together. 
I'll take this plane,” he called back. 

After he had gone the cadet and I 
stood and glared at each other. 

“And what's your name, little man?” 
I asked. 

“Strilini, Dimitri Strilini,” he said. 

“Are you with the Allies?” 

We walked silently toward the plane. 

“You know,” said Strilini, “he told 
me I acted like a veteran. Boy, when 
I saw your plane down, I tore right back 
to the squadron. Guess that showed 
style, huh? I'll fly back,” he said airily. 

I looked searchingly at the ground. 
It was a beautiful, smooth field. There 


was not a rock on it. ° 


Reprinted from Love at First Flight by 
Charles Spalding and Otis Carney, by per- 
mission of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
publishers. 
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JCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION. 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


and English) 


i St Ai 


(I lest 9 Social 





, China Book Week 


March 25 to 31 is China Book Week, 
sponsored by the International Board 
of the American Library Association, in 
cooperation with the Office of War In- 
formation. Have you these materials 
for use now and study units growing 
out of interest in our Far East ally? 

Library War Guide No. 8, available to 
school librarians, from the Office of War 
Information, contains program suggestions 
and lists sources of materials. 

U. S. Office of Education will send pack- 
ets on China, on request. 

A.L.A. Bulletin for Jan., 1944 contains 
program suggestions. 

Changing China, American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 120 E. 52nd 
St. N. Y. C., 40c. 

The Life of a Family in China, picture 
portfolio, East and West Association, 40 
E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., 50c. 

Songs of New China, a 10-inch recording 
of folk songs with modern words sung by 
Paul Robeson’ and chorus, New Tools for 
Learning, 280 Madison Ave., N.~¥: 16, 
N. Y., $2.75. 


Postwar World Unit: 24. Public Debt 
and Capacity Production 


“Pay as you go” is sound advice to 
individual buyers. Does it apply to a 
nation? The United States Government 
is borrowing money from us to carry 
on the fight to defend our freedom. 
Will it endanger our security if it at- 
tempts to pay back what it has bor- 
rowed at the close of the war? 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Times are good when men are 
busy using the physical assets of the 
nation to turn out goods. Discuss the 
kinds of labor directly or indirectly in- 
volved in the process of turning natural 
resources such as coal, oil, farm land, 
water power into\forms and products 
ready for use. (b) Illustrate Mr. Keynes’ 
argument that the costs of rebuilding 
our cities and high living standards 
are “merely payments to ourselves for 
the work done in providing them.” (c) 
What examples can you give of govern- 
ment “pump-priming” in your locality 
during the 1980s? (d) What do your 
parents think about a program of gov- 
ernment spending to do away with un- 
employment? (e) What do critics of 
Keynes and Hansen claim will be the 
price we will have to pay for security 


provided by the government? (f) Dis- 
cuss economic conditions in Germany 
during the 1920s with relation to the 
statement that “jobless people may turn 
to any demagogue who promises them 
security.” 


Research Materials: 


Flanders, Ralph E., “Can Private En- 
terprise Ensure Full Employnient?” New 
York University Institute on Postwar Re- 
construction, 25c. 

Benton, Johnston, Laski, “The Econom- 
ic System — Today and Tomorrow,” Chi- 
cago Round Table Pamphlet, 10c. 


Pan Americana: Latin America 


Wants Education 


Masses of uneducated people in any 
country make a seedbed for Corrupt 
government, poverty, bad health, unde- 
veloped resources. Our less fortunate 
Pan American neighbors are struggling 
against the barrier of ignorance. If we 
are to fulfill our obligations to them, 
we must understand the problems they 
face and the progress they are making 
toward widespread educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Films and Reading: 

“Scheols to the South” (An overview of 
the educational program throughout Cen- 
tral and South America), 2 reels, 50c 
service charge, New Tools for Learning, 
280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

“Mexico Builds a Democracy” (De- 
scribes the work of an itinerant instructor 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(April 3-8 Issue) 


For Social Studies and General 

Classes: 

First Round in the Presidential Cam- 
paign: The Spring Primaries. 

The U. S. Invasion of England: 
Social Conditions in the United King- 
dom. 

Inside Washington: Why We Bomb 
Germany, by Creighton J. Hill. 

Postwar World Unit: 25. Free En- 
terprise Plans. 

Mid-Semester Review Tests for all 
classes. 


For English Classes: 

“Portrait: Old South,” an essay by 
Katherine Anne Porter. 

“There’s a Nation,” choral reading 
by Alfred Kreymborg. 

“When Is a Hyphen?” by Alfred M. 
Holt. 

“Thunderhead,” an excerpt from 
the best-selling horse story by Mary 
O’Hara. 


during a six months’ stay in an isolated vil- 
lage), 2 reels, color, 50c service charge, 
New Tools for Learning. 


The Battle of Transportation 


Vast supplies of war material are 
worth less than nothing unless they ar- 
rive at the. spot where they are needed 


-at the right moment. By land, sea, 


and air, we have carried raw materials 
to war plants and finished products 
from plant to port to “action on our 
fighting fronts. It’s teamwork that is 
doing it. 

Questions for Discussion: 


(a) How is the government speed- 
ing up transportation without taking 
over control? (b) Discuss the part each 
means of transportation is playing in 
the total carrying job and point out 
how they supplement each other. (c) 
What provisions for meeting- emerg- 
ency demands were made by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads in 
1923? (d) How has the strain of meet- 
ing war demands affected your local 
transport facilities? (e) Are you doing 
any: unnecessary traveling from place 
to place? 


Topics for Report: 


Building “Big Inch.” 
U. S. Transcontinental Highways. 


Something to Do: 

Make a large transportation map of 
the United States. Show river and lake 
routes, highways, main rail lines, major 
air ports, important ocean pur soi 
indicate the regions from whic! ~w 
materials essential to war production 
and food come. Show also the ship- 
yards, and factory centers to which 
these raw materials must be supplied. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Scraping the Bottom of the Man- 
power Barrel 


This article should be the subject: of 
thorough discussion especially among 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 10) 

I. Who’s Who: 4, 3, 5, 2, 1. 

II. Our Neighbors Want Education: 1- 
T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 

Ill. Axis Satellites: 1-Hungary; 2-Ru- 
mania; 3-Dobrudja; 4-Nicholas Horthy; 5- 
Turkey. 

IV. Public Debt and Production: 
2-c; 3-c. 

V. Battle of Transportation: 1-T; 2-F; 
3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 
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boys now in their senior or junior year. 
Information on examinations, training 
programs, and their possible future in 
Army or Navy should be collected, and 
made easily available in some central 
spot in the school where boys may 
study it seriously. They should. know 
that some faculty member is following 
the situation and informing himself of 
plans as they develop and that stu- 
dents are free to come to him for facts 
and sound advice. 

Teachers can contribute to good 
morale by making sure that boys under- 
stand what manpower sources have 
been tapped, what needs have to be 
met, and the opportunities open to 
boys in the services. Knowing the facts 
will discourage the false notion that an 
easy victory is on our doorstep. 


Axis Satellites 


’ The New Europe by Bernard New- 
man, contains excellent chapters on 
each of the Balkan States. He discusses 
the background of minority clashes and 
disputed border claims. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
DISCUSSION 


The Third Commandment—Part Il 

With the concluding installment of 
Franz Werfel’s moving story, you will 
have an opportunity to check with your 
pupils on how well they were able to 
predict the development of the plot 
from last week’s installment. In addi- 
tion, you will wish to let them express 
themselves on a number of points con- 
nected with the theme, characteriza- 
tion, etc. Here are some questions to 
start the ball rolling: 

1. Why did Father Felix feel that 
the advice he had given Aladar Fuerst 
was bad? Although he made no attempt 
to apologize for that advice, he clearly 
indicated how he felt -about it. In 
what way did he do this? 

2. What did Father Felix mean when 
he said, “Perhaps the Lord means bet- 
ter by you and yours than by us”? 

3. Do you draw any significance from 
the tact that Inbichler disdained to con- 
fiscate Fuerst’s books? 

4. Why do you think Father Felix 
went with the Jews? How was he hon- 
est in telling the story? 

5. Why were the customs officials 
unwilling to let the Jews cross the bor- 
der? Why did the Brown Shirts allow 
the Hungarians to provide any accom- 
modations for the refugees? 

6. When Fuerst restored the pro- 
faned cross (a symbol which was sup- 
posedly anathema to his religion), a 
piece of the original wood broke off 
and the retransformed cross “was no 


longer quite what it had been.” What 
do you think Werfel is trying to show 
by this? 

7. Read carefully the last paragraph 
of the story and say in your own words 
what you think it means. 


The Language of Flight 


When your pupils have read this ar- 
ticle, let them discuss these questions: 

1. How many of the aeronautical 
terms cited can you explain? 

2. Comment on the different ways in 
which these words have been formed: 
Some are onomatopoetic, others take 
their origin from other figures of speech; 
some are clearly compounds of already 
familiar words; a few seem to be ec- 
centric inventions. 

3. Can you mention some other 
flight terms not listed here? 

4. What are some of the emotions a 
person may experience during flight? 

5. Why is the*experience of new 
emotions always a fertile field for writ- 
ing? 

6. “Love at First Flight,” while 
chiefly humorous, also deals with the 
emotional experience of flight. Show 
how it has utilized both types of vo- 
cabularies with which this article deals. 


APPRECIATION 
Love at First Flight 


Some of the humor in this piece by 
two young flyers has already been 
pointed up in this week’s quiz. For a 
further discussion of the article (in or- 
der to emphasize appreciation of its 
style and construction), use these ques- 
tions: 

1. How have the authors explained 
the “unpredictable”? Note the use of 
concrete (if somewhat far-fetched) il- 
lustrations. 

2. While the use of concrete words 
and expressions is usually more effec- 
tive than genera] terms, humorists oc- 
casionally employ vague expressions to 
create laughter. Note: “You entered a 
course of wild, uncertain adventure.” 
Show how this is probably more laugh- 
able than a minute description of the 
plane’s antics at this point. 

3. Humor ‘often depends on exag- 
geration for effect. Likewise understate- 
ment, the opposite of exaggeration, 
may be _ successfully employed for 
humor. Find examples of both in the 
story. 4 

4. The ludicrous in character, situa- 
tion or plot generally excites laughter. 
How is Miss Gloom a ludicrous charac- 
ter? How is Dowd’s meeting with the 
Chief of Operations a ludicrous situa- 
tion? 

5. Point out some examples of sar- 
castic humor. 


Poems to Remember 


As Miss Van de Water has pointed 
out in her commentary, Phyllis McGin- 
ley is much more than just a writer of 
“light verse.” Her poetry often shows 
depth of feeling, and it is frequently 
musical— much more so than mere 
jingles can ever claim to be. Have your 
pupils study the poem quoted here and 
comment on it by answering the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. The rhymes employed here are 
not always perfect, but they depend on 
“assonance” (define it) and similarity 
of feeling rather than on mere duplica- 
tion of sound. An imperfect rhyme can 
often be quite annoying to the reader, 
but when handled skillfully it adds a 
kind of strange music. Which is true in 
this case? 

2. Point out some lines in which it 
is clear that Miss McGinley’s natural 
trend of thought is towards the humor- 
ous. 

3. Does Miss McGinley succeed in 
“scolding without seeming serious” in 
this poem? 


WRITING 


Here are some written assignments 
for your pupils, based on the material 
in this week’s issue. 

1. Write a letter to a British student 
answering some of the questions 
brought up in the—article by Patricia 
Strauss. Make your letter friendly and 
informative. (Note the boxed announce- 
ment.) 

2. Try to see the fun in some situa- 
tion which may have seemed embar- 
rassing at the time. Write about it. 

3. Employ the language of flight 
(both the technical and the spiritual) 
to write a short account of your own 
experience in the air. 

4. Here are some ideas which might 
readily be represented by some sort of 
symbolism such as that used by Franz 
Werfel in his story. List a symbol for 
each one. 

In the postwar world all nations must 
work together. (A map on which the 
boundaries were merely a political net- 
work superimposed on the territory 
might serve for this idea.) 

Young people must take a firm stand 
on the questions of the day. 

Out of every horrible war, humanity 
must make some progress. 

The purpose of life is the highest ex- 
pression of the individual within soci- 


ety. 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F. 
Il. H-1; $-2; H-3; $-4; S-5; H-6; H-7. 
Ill. 1-b; 2-c; 3-b. 
Words to the Wise: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 8-F; 9-F; 10-F. 
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March 27-April 1, 1944 


OFF THE PRESS 


«"PODAY is the day is the day is the 

day.” This reiteration in the manner 
of Gertrude Stein is not a musical comedy 
chorus or a flippant parody. It is a cap- 
sule reaction to News of the Nation: A 
Newspaper History of the United States 
(Garden City Publishing Co., N. Y., $3.49), 
written by a group of newspaper and 
magazine men under the editorship of 
Sylvan Hoffman, with C. Hartley Grattan 
as associate editor. Turning from dateline 
to dateline, we read, “Admiral Christopher 
Columbus . . . rode today at the head of 
a mighty host in answer ‘to a summons to 
Barcelona by the Spanish crown.” “The 
Bill of Rights went into effect as part of 
the law of the land today.” “The last ob- 
stacle in the Philippine campaign was 
overcome today.” “An armistice was 
signed between the Allies and Imperial 
Germany at 5 A.M. to take effect at 11 
A.M., this morning.” 

News of the Nation is without question 
educational news. It rates headlines and 
front page coverage. for. teachers. In 41] 
four-page newspaper issues it covers the 
history of America from thr Discovery to 
Pearl Harbor. Each issue gives the story of 
the major events which happened around 
a certain year. In a lead story, news items, 
editorials, feature stories, cartoons; and 
photographs, they are treated as if con- 
temporary events. There are over 500 il- 
lustrations all told. ~ 

The book is done in tabloid form with 
newspaper typography. The style is typical 
newspaper stuff — terse, crisp, fast, factual. 
The editor describes it as the “idiom . . 
you hear on the street or read in any 
column or editorial.” 

The idea behind all this is to bring history 
out of the cloud of dusty drudgery which 
obscures it for many children and adults 
and present it in up-to-the-minute, stream- 
lined form, familiar and appealing at a 
glance. The authors have hit upon a novel 
device for giving life and drama to men 
and events which lack reality for the aver 
age reader as they are usually recorded. 

The book is not intended as a text. It 
is an historical appetizer for the old-style 
materials which must stil] servé™as the 
main course. The authors give some highly 
useful cautions in their introduction. The 
book is not to be swallowed at a sitting 
Small portions absorbed at intervals make 
the illusion of continuous contemporane- 
ousness more convincing. 

Datelines must be watched with great 
care. Each issue covers a period of sev- 
eral years. A front-page lead story may 
come well ahead of a back-page item 
which antedates it by a number of years. 
This is an inevitable outcome of the 
method adopted by the authors. Teachers 
must take the responsibility for avoiding 
the confusion which might result. For in- 
stance students will find the country in 
dignified mourning for the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln on the front page of one 
issue, turn to a firsthand report that the 
President can “eat as much ham and cab- 
bage as any man who digs in the dirt,” 
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on page two, learn that the United States 
just bought Alaska, a major news item of 
the following issue, dated June 20, 1867, 
and come upon the dismaying word that 
“the body of Abraham Lincoln lies in 
state tonight,” et cetera. 

The small reading doses which the edi- 
tor advises will also correct the impres- 
sion that America has grown up in a whirl 
of speed and sensational incident. This dis- 


‘tortion of tempo and feeling is again -in- 


herent in compressed journalistic news- 
coverage of extended periods. It is inevit- 
able that the interpretation of the past in 
terms of our present knowledge may give a 
confusing picture to some students. 

The method is undoubtedly an arresting 
departure from less vivid techniques. It 
is due to arouse much discussion of its 
merits and demerits. Already men of au- 
thority in historical and: educational fields 
like Charles A. Beard have found it 
“lively,” “stimulating,” “ingenious.” In his 
brief foreword Professor Allan Nevins re- 
ports that he finds it “an experiment 
which deserves encouragement, for it prom- 
ises to bring a fresh breath into the class- 
room.” 


Aviation Wall Charts 


American Airlines, Inc., have prepared 
six large, colored aviation wall charts full 
of flying facts which boys and girls are 
eager to know and understand. They are 
first-rate visual education material. 

The six charts cover important fields of 
flying information: 1. Aerodynamics; 2. 
The -Air Ocean; 3. Meteorology; 4. Air 
Navigation; 5. Air Communications; 6. Air 
Line Operations. A separate printed ex- 
planation of several notebook-sized pages 
accompanies each chart. The charts were 
prepared by the Aviation Research Asso- 
ciates working with pilots and engineers of 
the American Airlines. These charts are at- 
tractive. The colors are clear and strong 
and effectively used to catch attention and 
focus it at significant points. There is a 
large drawing in the center of each chart, 
surrounded by a wide frame of detailed 
drawings, diagrams, and symbols. Berry 
Bart, who did the pictures, has given them 
a sense of the excitement and adventure 
of flying. 

The format and typography are excel- 
lent for rapid learning. Captions are brief, 
simple, and direct. Where scientific or en- 
gineering terms are used, diagrams make 
their meaning clear. The entire series can 
be obtained from American Airlines, Inc.., 


100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., for 50c 


(cash or money order), plus 10c postage. 
Single charts cost 10 each, plus 10c post- 
age. 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHFR SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42na “:., New 
York 17, N. Y. 








CLEA'N UP SALE 


of ‘Books Your Students Should Have 


10 BOOKS 
for ONLY $1 QQ 


Originally sold for 25¢ and 50¢ each 


\ WE'RE CLEARING OUR SHELVES of the 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed 
below. Each of these books and booklets 
was prepared for classroom use by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. Here’s 2 
chance to get copies for each of your students 
at the low price of 10c each—10 for $1.00— 
when ordered in quantities of 10. Take ad- 
vantage of this bargain offer today. 

Your Selection—10 copies for ONLY $1.00 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how 
our laws are made 
and the men who 
make them. Provides 
a gallery seat in Con- 
gress for each of your 
pupils. Published sev- 
eral years 


CONGRESS at WORK 


ee 


nf, 


ago but =H 
still right up to date Thy 
except for the listing PEL ll 
of members of the A 
76th Congress. 32 re F. 

pages with many pho- 
tographs and easy-to- 
undesstand diagrams. Excellent for civics, 
history and government classes. Original 
price was 25c a copy. 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated regional study of the 
U. S. before the war. Takes your students 
on a tour of U. S. in peacetime. A big book 
with 128 pages—338 illustrations—photo- 
graphs and pictorial maps—attractive paper 
cover. Original price was 50c a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P. Q. 
(Personality Quotient) 
Helpful information 
for young people on 
ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains 
practical guides, arti- 
cles on __ inferiority 
complex, bullying, in- 
terviews for jobs, 
charm, biographies of 
well known people, 


quizzes and score 
card, 32 pages—many 
amusing illustrations. 
Original price was 25c. 


THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 
The story of the “grandeur that was Rome’”’ 
by Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the 
Eagles” and ‘“‘A Slave of Cataline.’’ This 
story of the rise and fall of another Roman 
Empire is particularly timely now that 
Rome is in the headlines again. 32 pages. 
Illustrated with many drawings. Original 
price was 25c a copy. 

ONLY LIMITED QUANTITIES STILL 

AVAILABLE—ORDER TODAY 


Use This HANDY ORDER COUPON 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP tt 3-27 

A Service Division of Scholastic Megazi 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $. for the following SCHOL- 
ASTIC BOOKSHOP publications at the spe- 
cial clearance price of 10 copies for $1.00: 


copies CONGRESS AT WORK 
copies LAND OF LIBERTY 


copies WATCH YOUR P. Q. 
(Personality Quotient) 


copies THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 











Name 
School 
Street Address 
City P. O. Zone No. 
State 

















lease send money order or check. 
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tates of America 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 
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Pi ledge fo he # hee lag DR. DE WITT S. MORGAN 


You will want to display this beautifully Small PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, size 
lithographed PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 11" x14" — DUCATION has lost one of its most 
these days when it is more important than Was $1.00, C able leaders in the death, on February 
ever to instill patriotism in your students. now reduced to 27, of Dr. DeWitt S. Morgan, Superin- 
Excellent for classroom, auditoriums, ngs — TO THE FLAG, size tendent of Schools of Indianapolis. 
offices and club-rooms. Beautifully de- 22” x 28” — : : - 
signed and lithographed in five colors Was $2.00, Sf 50 qantas oe Lat ay soec So 
with handsome frame. now reduced to instructor at Arsenal Technical High 
Only a Limited Quantity Left — Order Now School. By 1921 he was assistant principal, 
and in 1930 he succeeded the late Milo H. 
Stuart as principal of the same school. In 


* U, / Vike September, 1937, he became superintend- 
wo Uni G ue L cto ria ‘a Pp 4 ree —e succeeding the late Paul G. 


The influence and outstanding leader- 
Literary Map of the United States ship of Dr. Morgan were recognized far 
Contains drawing and literary landmarks, beyond the confines of Indianapolis. He 
outstanding authors and characters in fa- was president of the National Council for 
meus American books. Social Studies in 1932. He was 2 member 
of the Yearbook Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1941, and 
chairman of a similar commission of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
- trators in 1943. He was a member of the 
Originally priced at $1.00 BOTH MAPS are 33” x 22” litho- executive committee of the American Coun- 
apiece, now reduced to ak oe A i Th cil on Education, and of the National As- 
grapne in tour colors. ese maps PL e Py 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 


7 x andi are very beautifully executed and For the past year he had served on the 





Historical Map of the United States 
Pictures of the main events and actors in 
the drama of American history. 


create active classroom mterest among ‘ } ’ . 
pupils. Teey. hieesy ‘ond Bile — Advisory Council of Scholastic 
Order both maps at 1 00 teacher should have one for his or ee F 
the special price *$ far OWS hee mince. He was widely known as an author of 
books and pamphlets, not only in the field 
of education, but on work, living, indus- 
try, and government. He was in constant 
demand as a lecturer, and had been ex- 
pected as a speaker at the meeting of the 
A.A.S.A. in Chicago at the time of his 
death. He constantly emphasized three 
“Cs” in education: competence, character, 
and citizenship. 

It has been truly written of him that 
“He was constantly on the search for 
newer ideas and better methods, but he 
did not follow the false gods of educa- 
tional extremists; his philosophy was based 
on discipline and the precept of ‘learning 
by doing.’ To DeWitt Morgan there was 
no royal road to learning, no short cut to 
culture, no substitute for character.” 


Mailed in a strong tube without being folded or creased. 








USE THIS HANDY COUPON NOW 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP _ =.nice Division of 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


I enclose $———_ for: Name 
(2 Large PLEDGE TO THE FLAG School 
0 Small PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
0 Literary map, 75¢ Address 
0) Historical map, 75¢ a 
0) Both maps, $1.00 City. 
State. P. O. Zone No.2 ____. 
TE-3-27-44 

















Please send cash with 
your order 

















Chaplain Felix learns by example the true meaning of the Third Commandment 


By Franz Werfel 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


Chaplain Ottokar Felix, a refugee in 
St. Louis, tells the story of the first hero 
of the war. In the telling, the chaplain, 
a Catholic priest, goes back in memory 
to the Austrian border village of Parn- 
dorf, where he met and made friends 
with the village rabbi, Aladar Fuerst. 
Rabbi Fuerst, the descendant of a long, 
distinguished line of scholars, served a 
small congregation composed of Jewish 
families, equally long established in 
trade. As a scholar, Rabbi Fuerst be- 
lieved that the Jews and the Catholics 
should support one another. He quotes 
Saint Paul who says that “the fellow- 
ship of Christ is founded upon Israel” 
and that if Israel falls, the Church will 
fall with it. 

In the spring of 1938, the Parndorfers 
heard over the radio the announcement 
that Germany had absorbed Austria. The 
rabbi went immediately to the priest 
asking advice as to whether he should 
take his family and leave Austria at 
once. The priest, not realizing the dan- 
ger to the Jews, advised him, wrongly, 
to wait and see what happened. 

The next morning the local Nazis 
came out into the open. Their leader 
was Peter Schoch, an ignorant young 
bully who had been groomed by the 
German organization, and who now as- 
sumed the leadership of the local S.A. 
Schoch and his rabble seized the Jewish 
stores and ordered the Jews to depart 
without delay, - 

Chaplain Felix hurried to the bishop, 
asking him to do something for the 
Jews. The bishop refused, saying that all 
authority (including that of the Nazis, 
presumably), derives from God and 
must be respected. rs 


WHEN Chaplain Felix arrived at the 
Market Ring in Parndorf, the 
church clock was just striking three. 
The two trucks belonging to Moritz 
Zopfs trucking concern were standing 
in front of the Fuerst house. Furnish- 
ings, beds, cupboards, tables, chairs 
were being carried out of the bakery, 
the shop, and the courtyard driveway 
and stowed in one. of the trucks. Sta- 
tionmaster Inbichler was scrutinizing 
each piece with shortsighted intentness 
and the conscientious zeal of a good 
customs inspector. And, in fact, he put 
aside for himself any article that took 
his fancy, shrouding the appropriation 
with a mutter of incantation that 
sounded something like “German na- 
tional property.” The Brown Shirts had 
stacked their rifles and were lounging 
about, smoking. 

There was no wind, and a peculiar 


milky vapor hung over the village. The. 


group of outcasts had grown consider- 
ably, numbering more than thirty souls. 
Chaplain Felix was surprised to see 
them all busily scuttling about, running 
a hundred senseless errands, and moved 
apparently more by insectlike unrest 
than by any purposeful plan. Felix 
went into Rabbi Aladar’s house. The 
chaplain found Aladar Fuerst in front 
of his bookcases, which filled all four 
walls of the big living room from floor 
to ceiling. 

“Your Reverence Dr. Fuerst,” he said, 
“unfortunately I gave you bad advice. 
The fact that that advice is tormenting 
my conscience is no help to you or to 
me, either. Luckily you have a Hun- 
garian passport. Perhaps the Lord 
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means better by you and yours than by 
us. 

Dr. Aladar Fuerst gave the priest a 
long, remote look, which moved and 
disturbed him so much that he turned 
to and helped carry down the favorite 
books chosen to go. 

An hour later everyone was ready. 
Inbichler had kept the best property of 
the exiles, the more valuable furniture, 
all the silver, all the women’s jewelry; 
for al] those who were being banished, 
Fuerst included, were stripped to their 
shirts and subjected to a thorough 
search. The rabbi took this ignominious 
proceeding, aggravated by derisive re- 
marks from the Brown Shirts, with such 
absent-minded equanimity that Felix 
was almost annoyed at him. I'd be hit- 
ting about me, he thought. The only 
thing that Inbichler passed uninspected, 
with a gesture of disdain, was the 
books. 

But since, as Inbichler had said, ev- 
erything had to “proceed in order,” he 
made out a careful receipt for each 
article he was keeping. This raised 
naked robbery io the level of law and 
government action, making it all the 
sweeter to the robber. 

Peter Schoch, having taken his seat 
beside the driver of the first truck, be- 
gan blowing the horn furiously. It was 
four o’clock. Night would fall within 
two hours at latest. 

The Brown Shirts kicked and cuffed 
their victims into the first truck, where 
they tumbled against one another, and 
then had to sit on the floor. Now at last 
the small children began to be uncom- 
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fortable, and a few of them started 


crying. The closely packed spectators . 


remained deathly silent, and from their 
curious faces there was no telling 
whether they approved or condemned 
what was going on. Schoch’s men were 
getting their motorcycles ready. 

At this Chaplain Ottokar Felix 
stepped up sharply to Ignaz Inbichler. 
“Chief,” he said, “I do not know 
whether you are acting under official 
orders, and if so, whose. But I will 
point out to you that if you are acting 
on your own authority, you will be held 
responsible, tomorrow, the next day, 
someday, in one way or another. It is 
a well-known fact that these people 
have lived here for centuries, and no 
one has ever had cause to complain of 
them. Things may be different in Vi- 
enna and the big cities, but not here. 
You have given them a bad fright, 
Chief; I think that’s punishment and 
revenge enough.” 

The pinched man with the accordion 
face sucked luxuriously ‘at his cigarette 
and blew a cloud of smoke in the 
pfiest’s face. “Don’t be impatient, Your 
Reverence,” he cooed sweetly, “every 
one will have his turn, Our black- 
coated friends might very well come 
next. That idea had already occurred to 
me. However, if you're so fond of the 
Jew swine, you can go right with them.” 

“So I will,” said the chaplain, leap- 
ing into the truck. He had no idea what 
had brought him to this perilous reso. 
lution. And indeed it was not a resolu. 
tion at all. It was an action apparently 
not caused by his own will. 

The Jews stared at him incredulously 
Mrs. Fuerst was the only one sitting on 
a chair, which had beén put into the 
truck for her. The chaplain took the 
rabbi’s eldest, a four-year-old boy, in 
his lap and began to joke with him. 


Tue motor whirred. The powerful 
truck started off with a bounce, for the 
road was full of deep holes. The sec- 
ond car followed. The Brown Shirts’ 
motorcycles came chattering after. 

They went bumping along the rough 
country road that follows the big lake. 
In the first truck, jammed with roughly 
shaken people, no one said a word. 
When Chaplain Ottokar Felix tried to 
encourage the outcasts, they all listened 
to him with the strained, watery eyes 
of deaf-mutes. The tremendous quar- 
ries of Rust must have been passed by 
the time twilight fell. Schoch halted 
the column. The Brown Shirts got off 
their motorcycles. A curt command: 
“Everybody out! Unload! The trucks go 
back.” 

Through the steam from some witch‘s 
caldron in which the daylight had 
trickled away, the storm troopers rushed 


at the second truck. Bureaus, side- 
boards, cupboards, cherished household 
furnishings, boxes of china and kitchen- 
ware went flying through the air into 
the muddy road, where they smashed 
to the accompaniment of scornful 
laughter. The women let out a woebe- 
gone cry. 

The chaplain, absolutely beside him- 
self, grabbed Schoch by the wrist. 
“What does this mean? Are you crazy?” 

With his fist, Schoch landed a blow 
on the priest’s chest that sent him stag- 
gering. “I'll have you before commun- 
ion, you incense-swinger,” he laughed. 

“Left- of the road,” Peter Schoch 
commanded in echoing tones. “Forward 
march!” _—~ 

Those who hesitated, old and young, 
were driven into the open fields by 
the Brown Shirts, None might lag. No 
consideration was given the old people 
or the children, either. If a few of the 
Jew brats pegged out on the forced 
march, so much the better. These were 
outcasts completely beyond the law, 
people protected by no state on earth, 
for the governments of England, 
France, and America had, after all, not 
only made no vigorous protest, but had 
hastened to announce that they would 
safely refrain from interfering in an- 
other country’s domestic affairs. When 
but here and now would there be an- 
other such opportunity, right in Europe 
and in this effete age, for the primi- 
tively heroic and, furthermore, legiti- 
mate sport of a real, ready-made man 
hunt? The eager hunters rocked with 
laughter at the Jewish shadows panting 
before them in the fog. 

The fog began to grow black. Sud- 
denly the chaplain felt himself wading 
ankle-deep, then almost knee-deep, in 
ice-cold water. They had reached the 
wet swamps that fringe the lake near 
Moerbisch. Ottokar Felix picked up the 
four-year-old, whom he had been lead- 
ing by the hand. 

I remember that Felix stopped at this 


- point in his story. The gray eyes in that - 


coarse-skinned face stared at me. 

It was almost a miracle that they got 
out of the swamp comparatively quickly 
and regained the road. At nightfall it 
grew bitterly cold, and the fog lifted. 
Yonder glowed the lights of Moerbisch. 
Everyone started to run. Beyond the 
last houses of Moerbisch lay the longed- 
for-frontier. 

The night was very dark. An icy 
wind blew in gusts. The flag of the 
conqueror was already flying from the 
Austrian customhouse. But when the 
old frontier guard, who had not yet 
been relieved, caught ‘sight of Peter 
Schoch with his Brown Shirts and their 
victims, they vanished from the scene 
as swiftly as if the bog had swallowed 
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them up. The road to the Hungarian 
boundary station lay open, not a hun- 
dred yards away. 

Aladar Fuerst gathered up the exiles’ 
passports. Most of them, his own in- 
cluded, were Hungarian papers, since 
a good many Burgenlanders had for 
various reasons retained their original 
Hungarian citizenship. No doubt the 
Magyar frontier would be open without 
question at least to all those whose 
papers were in order. That was no 
more than simple law and justice. 

Rabbi Aladar, with the bundle of 
passports in his hand, went over to the 
Hungarian customhouse. Thé chaplain 
silently accompanied him. Peter Schoch 
followed them at a shambling gait, 
whistling cheerfully. 

The functionary in the office never 
even glanced at the passports. “Have 
you gentlemen had permission from 
the Royal Hungarian Consulate General 
in Vienna, please?” he asked with the 
greatest courtesy. > 


Aapar FUERST’S lips turned 
white, “What permission, for goodness’ 
sake? 

“By an ordinance of ten o'clock this 
morning, the frontier may not be 
crossed except by permission of the 
Consulate General.” 

“Go fetch your commander,” said the 
chaplain in a tone that made the young 
official stand up and comply without 
remonstrance. Ten minutes later he was 
back with a slender, grizzled officer 
who had obviously, by the look of him, 
served in the old, .glorious army. He 
took the passports in his hand like a 
pack of cards and ruffled them ner- 
vously. 

The chaplain tackled him sharply: 
“Major, I am a witness that these peo- 
ple were looted down to the skin a few 
hours ago, and hounded through the 
swamp to the frontier as if they were 
worse than animals. Dr. Fuerst is a 
Hungarian subject, and so are many 
of the others, as you can see by the 
passports. There is no ordinance among 
civilized people that can refuse entry 
to these citizens in.search of protec- 
tion.” 

“Now, now, Father,” said the officer, 
looking at Felix with dark, bitter eyes, 
“there are all kinds of things among 
civilized people. . . .” He added coldly, 
“I have to follow regulations.” 

“There aren’t many of us,” pleaded 
Aladar Fuerst. “Most of us have rela- 
tives somewhere in Hungary. We shan't 
be a burden on the state.” 

~The major pushed away the pack otf 
passports with a gesture of revulsion. 
‘After frowning thoughtfully, he said 


(Continued on page 42) 
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You're Young Only Once 


AT™ the dance in the school gym, 

a few of the senior boys and girls 
were taking a “breather” before head- 
ing for the ice-cream parlor and then 
home. For a time, there were the usual 
wisecracks and exchange of the latest 
school “dirt.” Suddenly the conversation 
went serious, ' 

Perhaps Helen had started it with 
the comment: “Remember Marian? She 
quit school last year to take a war job. 
On the way here tonight I passed her 
with some fellows and girls. I didn’t 
want to stop, but she came over. You 
should have seen Marian and heard her 
talk. Once she was so timid and nega- 
tive. Now she’s making $40 a week, 
dressed to kill, and having a grand time 
—too grand, to my mind. She must 
have known what I was thinking, be- 
cause we both got embarrassed. Well, 
I suppose it’s the war.” 

“Which war, Helen?” It was Mr. 


Barnes, the social studies teacher and’ 


one of the “chaperones” of the dance, 
“I hope you don’t mind my barging in. 
But some people say that the troubles 
that young people are having today — 
present company excluded — are the re- 
sult of what the children of the last 
war — your dads and mothers — went 
through. Anyway, I'm glad you realize 
that there are many kinds of casualties 
in a war.” 

IRENE: Mr. Barnes, I think Helen is 
just calling names, in a lady-like way. 
Look, Helen, I’m not defending Marian, 
and I don’t want to imitate her, but 
what did she have when she was in 
schoolP Remember, she was sort of 
slow and ignored. And her home life 
was pretty unhappy. Now the war 
comes along. She’s important, makes 
money, and believes this is the time to 
get things she’s never had, including 

oys. 

Most of the older men are away in 
the army. Recreation centers and 
school dancés are fine, But there aren’t 
many young men around with whom 
we can have dates — beg your pardon, 
Fred; senior boys are fine, but — 

Frep: You know, Irene, that’s tough 
on us. We're still in school, but we'll 
be men soon. Doesn’t anything count 
with you gitls except a man in the 


service? 


2 





“She should have a special notebook 
called Charged Up to Experience.” 


Inene: I'll answer that later, Now 
I'm trying to say that Helen, and you, 
Fred, probably get restless, just as I 
do, and tell yourselves “What are we 
waiting for? We're only young once.” 
I know that every so often I feel I am 
the foolish one, going to school, and 
having so little really to do with the 
war or with all the things stirring 
around me. 

Heten: You may be right, Irene, 
but I still can’t believe that what Mar- 
ian is doing is the way to have a nor- 
mal, happy youth. 

Frep: How can any of us have a 
normal youth when world conditions 
aren't normal? Our lives are bound to 
be changed because of the war. That’s 
what worries me. How can a young 
person today live as average a life as 
always and turn into an average grown- 
up when parting, unhappiness, death, 
sudden _ responsibilities, lives turned 
topsy-turvy, are every-day affairs all 
over the world. People run wild once 
in a while to escape the painful things 
happening around them. The fathers, 
brothers, cousins and friends that should 
be with us are not here. Marriages are 
delayed, interrupted, destroyed. The 
same thing happens to careers. Young 
people are not naturally serious but the 
conditions we face force us to be that 
wae. 3" 

Mr. Barnes: I wonder if you ever 
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asked yourselves why a boy or girl 
goes straight anyway? Most of them do, 
you know; but in war time it is not 
easy, with all the excitement in the 
air, and nothing seems important or 
sure but the present. One eternal an- 
swer to uncertainty is “Eat, drink and 
be merry.” Each boy or girl, man or 
woman, must decide whether he ac- 
cepts that bit of advice, as well as how 
he would handle the stock problem, 
“What would you do if you had just 
one year to live?” 

Frep: That’s a good point, Mr. 
Barnes, about what keeps us young 
pedple from straying, assuming we 
really won’t — you can’t be too sure! . 

Heten: Speak for yourself, Fred! 
Sure we'll shift from side to side, but 
then we come back to’ an even keel. 

Frep: I think that most young peo- 
ple get the urge to stick to the right 
path from their parents; a great many 
others get it from their church. Maybe 
it comes from what a teacher has told 
us, or we've had a special experience, 
or something inside guides us — or have 
I left out anything? 

Irene: Not a thing, Fred. How could 
the class valedictorian be so human? 

Mr. Barnes: Young péople like. you 
go straight because you have some- 
thing to cling to, something in which 
to believe. The more security in an 
insécure world the young person has, 
the better off he is. If you can believe 
in yourselves and the possibility of 
eventually earning a living and being 
of use to yourself and other people, 
that helps to keep the boat level. 

A few years ago there was a great 
depression. With jobs scarce, young 
people couldn’t plan for the kind of 
future they wanted and the whole proc- 
ess of growing up was delayed for 
them. Now, young people are needed 
in jobs, and are made to grow up at 
a faster tempo than they have been 
trained to handle — that’s what hap- 
pened to Marian. We must make sure 
that when the boys and girls come 
back from the services and war jobs 
they'll have a secure future for which 
they can plan. 

Hexten: Wouldn’t you think, Mr. 
Barnes, that our parents who remem- 
ber the last war would help us? 

Mr. Barnes: I’m sure they are try- 
ing to do their best. But it isn’t always 
possible for one pexson to learn from 
the experience of another. Every one 
must assume responsibility for his own 
behavior. Though we can understand 
and forgive her, Marian is grown up 
now and in charge of herself. Each one 
of us is the result of the world into 
which he has been born, the parents he 
has, the schools which he has attended. 

(Concluded on page 30) 












HEN YOU READ that Allied para- 

troops have captured another 
enemy air base, don’t be too quick 
to say, “Now, by using this new 
base, our bombers can strike even 
deeper into the heart of industrial 
Germany.” 
' It’s not quite so simple as that. 
An Axis air base doesn’t become an 
Allied air base merely because it 
has been wrested from the enemy. 

Before a single bomber can take 

off with its load of block-busters, 
there is a colossal job to be done — 
a job pres rer the combined First come the air-borne reinforce-_ scrapers, and lightweight construc- 
efforts sadrvyteyes§ lane, the truck, the e ment troops, landing on the bomb- __ tion equipment. An emergency land- 
ware, and the ship. That's some- pocked runways. Then a second wave ing strip is smoothed off for fighter 
thing the communiques never tell of planes, carrying an aviation engi- planes, and transport planes with 
you about... neer battalion, ‘“‘pee-wee” tractors, heavier tractors, scrapers, and rollers. 


Se 


Then, the trucks come in, with gasoline and oil drums, Now the heavy sluggers roar in — the big, long-range 

e bombs, and food. Others lug in heavy cement mixers, e Liberators and their crews. Transports fly in, too, bring- 
giant bulldozers, and tumble-buggies —so that the engi- ing the ground crews who will ready the bombers for 
neer battalions can build permanent runways for all- action. At last — perhaps weeks after the air base fell into 
weather bomber operation. By this time, transport planes our hands — the Bomber Command is ready to strike. How 
have flown in carrying operational personnel, radio equip- hard can it strike — and how long? That all depends on the 


ment, spare bomber engines and parts, vital link in the chain .., 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEEJA 





4 This link Is the never-ending stream of cargo ships. 
e For the problem of supply cannot be solved by air 
alone. ‘Transporting the equipment needed to keep a 
bomber base in operation is a job in which everything that 
rolls, floats, and flies must join forces. 

The way this challenge has been met is more than a 
heroic saga in the tightening of the air ring about the Axis. 
It is a lesson we must remember for the peacetime years 
that lie ahead. 





An enduring peace will depend, in great part, on the 

e unhampered interchange of people, goods, and ideas 
between the nations of the earth. 

And while all forms of transportation are teaming up 
to meet this postwar challenge, the plane, for one, must 
play a second, and possibly an even more important role: 
that of policing this 60-hour-wide world. 

For the maintenance of an adequate Air Force, for years 
to come, will be one of the cheapest premiums America 
could possibly pay for insuring the peace which we shall 
have won. 





Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


No ice needed — Much of 
the nation’s perishable com- 
modities, such as fish, fruit, 
meat, and flowers, may be 
transported by air, someday 
soon. In a plane flying above 
20,000 feet, no refrigeration 
would be required. 


Speed, not cost — The Air 
Transport Command, using 
such planes as the huge, long- 
range Liberator Express, is 
daily flying hundreds of tons 
of vital equipment over our 
global skyways. Speed, not 
cost, is the all-important 
thing when our fighting men 
need blood plasma, more am- 


munition, or replacement 


parts. By plane, they get these 
things in a matter of hours, 
not days or weeks. In the 
postwar period, as planes are 
still further improved and 
new economies are effected, 
low rates will make commer- 
cial air freight practical for 
many products. 


Exit the iron horse? “! have no 
illusions that the airplane will 
make the railroads obsolete. On 
the contrary, there will be room 
and plenty of need after the war 
for more and better transporta- 
tion by rail, highway, water, 
and air.”—TOM M. GIRDLER, 
Chairman of the Board, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 








No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 








From Flying Jeeps to Leviathans of the air — Consolidated 
Vultee now builds many types of war planes, from small 
trainers to long-range bombers. When peace comes, the com- 
pany will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent 
of such planes, from small privately owned “air flivvers” f0 
huge transoceanic passenger-and-cargo planes. 
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You’re Young Only Once 
(Concluded) 


Of course, the world should provide 
proper conditions for human beings to 
achieve a normal existence, parents 
should be mature and helpful and 
teachers should do for their pupils all 
that the most enlightened educators 
would have them do. But suppose we 
don’t have that set-up, what then? The 
answer is that we're all on our own, 
“architects of our own fate.” 

Frep: What bothers me, Mr. Barnes, 
is that none of us has ever done any- 
thing for Marian. Marian’s brother told 
me his parents and she are working on 
three different shifts, so that they 
hardly ever see each other. I think 
Helen should have invited Marian and 
her friends to our dance. 

HELEN: But how could I do that 
myself? What would people think? 

Frep: Then all of us, as a group, 
should invite them in. Perhaps a school, 
after hours, should be a place for lonely 
young people, who lack real homes. 
Maybe if. we accepted people like 
Marian more we could help change 
them. 

InENE: Be careful; it may work the 
other way round. 

Frep: Oh, I’m not worried about a 
girl who writes poetry. You'll never be- 
come a juke-box addict. 

IRENE: I may write poetry, but it’s 
no crime. Mr. Barnes, what gets me 
angry is, that all the grown-ups around 
us think only of war, killing and de- 
struction — sure they can’t help it, I 
grant it — but why call us names? It’s 
always been the younger generation 
that was going to the dogs. Now they 
have a fancy name for it, “juvenile de- 
linquency.” OK, I’m a juvenile delin- 
quent. 

HELEN: Oh, Marian would have been 
that way, war or no war. 

IRENE: Maybe not. Maybe, if things 
were as per usual, she would have con- 
tinued on her timid, negative way. 

Mr. Barnes: What Marian needed 
was some real wholesome way of hav- 
ing fun, some method of expressing 
herself and of obtaining satisfaction 
from life, some kind of long-distance 
plan for herself. You all are successful 
in school and have definite futures 
worked out. Here, for example, you 
three are willing to stay home and talk 
and get things out of your systems that 
way. That’s a big help. If Marian could 
do that, think of what it would mean. 

Now, there’s one more thought I'd 
like to get out of my system, and then 
I'll stop crashing your party. A young 
person needs to know the importance 
of listening to what the years say, not 


the hours. A human being has to. live 


_with his memories. He isn’t one mo- 


ment, one evening, one summer; he’s a 
litetime. He isn’t one self, he’s many 
selves. A boy or girl must be careful 
lest someday one self judge another one 
too harshly. That’s what is keeping you 
young people straight. Right now, it is 
hard to tell which self is to you most 
important. Sure, it’s nice to have fun, 
to wear fine clothes, to put on the 
dog. It may seem swell to sport a car, 
even with gas rationing, to go places 
and see things, to get attention and 
be popular, to have someone seem to 
care for you. But everything in life has 
a price tag. The price may be too 
much for you later on. 

If Marian were here, perhaps we 
would tell her not to make it too hard 
for a more permanent self of hers to 
find satisfaction. Five years from now 
may seem impossibly far off. But she'll 
be around then, and what she is now 
will influence the kind of person she 
will be then. 

This war will end. The fictitious 
values, the financial honeymoon wil] be 
over. Salaries will shrink, jobs may not 
be so easy to get, the excitement will 
vanish. 

The secret of personal success is to 
live well even when life is hard, and 
when it is worse than hard — dull. We 
need a point of view which will sus- 
tain us whether the tide is in or out. 
While I don’t want to cramp your 
style, all this means that we need to 
have some kind of regulating system — 
like a gyroscope — inside of us. When 
there’s tension outside we must not let 
it carry us too far away from what we 
are; when things are slow, we supply 
our own inner excitement and interest. 

There is one thing I’m surprised you 
didn’t bring up. I had expected you to 
say “Suppose Marian has made _ mis- 
takes, does that mean that it’s all over 
for her?” No. For believe it or not, all 
of us err plenty — even grown-ups, and 
— let me whisper this — even teachers. 
So young people have a right to a gen- 
erous quota of mistakes. But the bigger 
we are, the more we can learn from 
our errors. That’s the way I got my 
education. You should see my five-foot 
shelf of mistakes. Every person should 
have a special notebook called Charged 
Up to Experience, with chapters in it 
entitled “What I Learned from Whop- 
per No. I, II,” ete. 

I wouldn’t be too sure that Marian 
will end up badly. She may turn out to 
be happier than any of us here, not be- 
cause of what is happening to her now, 
but because of what she learns from 
her present experiences. Marian could 
start changing any day, even tomorrow. 
Well, good-night. See you in class. 


Short Shots 


Many are the sports stars who got 
to the top despite physical handicaps. 

Bob Russell stars on Yale University 
wrestling team — and he is nearly stone 
blind! : 

Although crippled in one leg, Dick 
Wyman is a valuable member of the 
New York University basketball team. 

Pete Gray is one of the greatest out- 
fielders in the Southern Association — 
and he has only one arm. 

Ellis Jones is another fellow with 
one arm, and he can tackle and block 
like fury from his guard position on 
the University of Tulsa eleven. 

A friend our ours, who is athletic of- 
ficer aboard an airplane carrier told us 
that the favorite game aboard ship is 
Commando tennis— which is volley- 
ball played with a medicine ball! 

Muskegon (Mich.}) High School is 
mighty proud of Ike Kepford, who was 
a star football, baseball and track ath- 
lete back in 1936 and ’37. Ike made the 
greatest run of his career recently while 
piloting a Corsair Navy fighter plane 
against a Jap bombing mission. In one 
dive he knocked out two heavily arm- 
ored Jap bombers, a torpedo plane, and 
a dive bomber. He came through un- 
touched — but his plane was riddled 
with 128 Jap bullets and part of his 
wing knocked off by a cannon shell. 

Bat magic: The idol of the Detroit 
baseball fans in the old days was 
Sam Crawford, not only for his heavy 
hitting but for his practice of taking in 
free as many boys as he could. One day 
he was stopped by the man at the 
gate, “Sorry, Sam,” he said, “I have 
orders to admit you alone —no one else.” 

Sam turned to the 13 fellows be- 
hind him. “Fellers,” he said, “I'll be at 
batting practice in 30 minutes. Just wait 
outside.” 

As you know, anybody who returns 
a lost baseball is admitted free to the 
ball park. Well, that noon at practice, 
Crawford fouled exactly 13 balls over 
the fence—and a boy came in with 
each recovered ball! 

So you think Notre Dame and Minne- 
sota turn out pretty good football teams? 
Well, the Fighting Irish and the Go- 
phers never had a team that could com- 
pare with the Sewanee College eleven 
of 1899. With a 12-man squad, a coach, 
a manager and a barrel of spring water, 
they traveled more than 3,000 miles to 
play five games in six days — and won 
them all, scoring 113 points to none for 
the opponents.—-HERMAN MasIN. 
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By Frank B. Latham 


D4 and night, in fair weather and 
foul, this nation’s railroads, air- 


lines, buses, trucks, inland waterways, 


pipe lines, and ocean-going freighters 
are fighting and winning the Battle of 
Transportation. They are delivering the 
goods (fighting men, weapons, and 
food) to the war fronts, and also keep- 
ing our vital home froni working 
smoothly to support the “men behind 
the guns.” 

In order to meet the challenge of 
World War II the United States Gov- 
ernment entered into something like a 
partnership with the various transpor- 
tation agencies. The railroads, trucking 
companies, and airlines remain in pos- 
session of their properties and continue 
to manage them. The Government, 
through the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, sees to it that the nation’s home 
front transportation facilities are used 
efficiently to support the war effort. 


The Administrative Setup 


The ODT does this job by working 
through its Divisions of Railway Trans- 
port, Motor Transport, Water Trans- 
port, Local Transport, Petroleum and 
other Liquid Transport, Puerto Rican 
Transport, and Hawaiian Transport. 
The Division of Water. Transport ‘is 
subdivided into the Divisions of Coast- 
wise and Intercoastal Transport, Great 
Lakes Transport, and Inland Water- 
ways Transport. 

The problem of providing ships to 
carry men and supplies to world-wide 
battlefronts is handled by another Gov- 
ernment organization — the War Ship- 
ping Administration. When war came 
on December 7, 1941, the United States 
Maritime Commission~ already was 
working on a program to modernize our 
merchant marine. So the Maritime 
Commission concentrated on speeding 
up shipbuilding and turned its other 
duties over to the. WSA, headed by Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, who-also is chair- 


man of the Commission. 


a 


Annihilating Space to Win the Global War 


The WSA quickly established a train- 
ing program to furnish trained crews to 
man our ships. One of the WSA centers, 
at Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, can 
train 10,000 men at a time. American 
and British experts on the Combined 
Shipping Adjustment Board work with 
the WSA to see that each United Na- 
tions ship is used to the best advantage. 

The Army side of the transportation 
problemnr is handled by SOS -— the 
Service of Supply, headed by Lieuten- 
ant General Brehon H. Somervell. Since 
March, 1942, SOS has handled the tre- 
mendous job of supplying the U. S. 
Army with all the supplies needed to 
fight the global war. After a 34,000 
mile trip to war zones, General Somer- 
vel] declared he was “surer than ever 
that this is now a war of transportation. 
First it was a battle of production, now 
it is a battle of distribution.” 

The Army Transportation Corps, 
which ties together truck lines, rail- 
roads, ships and all other forms of trans- 
port except air, Sees that the supplies 
are distributed to the fighting fronts. 
It works closely with the ODT and the 
WSA in performing these varied tasks. 

War transportation is becoming more 
“airminded”: every day. The Army Air 
Force Air Transport Command alone 
is larger than all air. transport organiza- 
tions, civilian and military, in existence 
all over the world before the war. The 
Naval Air Transport Service and the 
commercial air lines are also carrying 
great quantities of cargo and great num- 
bers of passengers. The Army and Navy 
air transport services have been greatly 
aided in their work by the past activi- 
ties, and by the trained men, of the 


in a séries of 
three pictorial articles on the 
development of American 
transportation — past, pres- 
ent, and future. - 


commercial airlines. Eighteen domestic 
airlines and three international lines 
have played highly important roles on 
both the home and fighting fronts. 
Now we are ready to call the honor 
roll of the forms of transportation which 
have earned their “E” for “efficiency.” 


The Railroads Meet the Test 


“Obsolete” was the word Nazi ex- 
perts used to describe the U. S. rail- 
roads in 1941. They were sure these 
roads would be unable to meet the de- 
mands of total war. They pointed out 
correctly that our railroads had less 
equipment than in 1916. But the rail- 
roads, with fewer locomotives, coaches 
and freight cars, have surprised even 
themselves by their performance, and 
have broken every passenger- and 
freight-carrying record on the books. 

The long-range program of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, which 
was first planned back in April, 1923, 
enabled the roads to meet every de- 
mand- made on them. The railroads 
have moved to ports quantities of Army, 
Navy, and Lend-Lease goods which 
dwarf anything in the nation’s history. 
In 1943 they carried 732,000,000,000 
ton-miles of freight, an increase of 13.4 
percent over 1942. 

The railroads faced their greatest test 
when the Nazi submarines struck heavy 
blows at coastal shipping through the 
Panama Canal and along the Atlantic. 
“Before the war emergency,” reported 
the Office of War. Information (OWI), 
“one tanker used to leave the Gulf ports 
almost every hour with oil for the 17 
eastern states. One million five hundred 
thousand barrels of oil a day were de- 
livered to the East by water. Custom- 
arily only five or six thousand barrels a 
day were delivered by rail.” 

Some people snorted  sceptically 
when the railroads said they might be 
able to haul 200,000 barrels of oil and 
gas a day. But by early 1943 the rail- 

(Concluded on page 34) 








BE WHEN NAZI SUBMARINES SA 
SCORES OF TANKERS ALONG THE Art 
COAST, THE RAILROADS SAVED THE DAY 
BY MOVING VAST AMOUNTS OF OIL 
EAST IN TANK CARS. 
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roads were hauling about 900,000 bar- 


rels a day, about two-thirds of normal . 


demand, and may soon do better. 

A comparison of the railroads’ per- 
formance in World War I and World 
War II shows why there is no talk of 
the Government taking over the opera- 
tion of the roads, as in 1917. Declared 
the OWI: 

“During the last war, freight con- 
gestion on the railroads, particularly at 
and behiad ports, became so great that 
war plants closed for lack of coal, fuel 
riots took place, goods spoiled on piers, 
and freight cars containing cargo 
needed for ships had to be lifted out 
of clogged yards by crane. This was due 
in large part to the fact that the rail- 
roads lacked any central agency among 
themselves (such as is now provided 
by the Car Service Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, which 
arranges for pooling of freight cars and 
other equipment). . . . After the Gov- 
ernment took over the railroads in 
December, 1917, conditions improved. 
But at no time were there so few pro- 
longed congestions as at present... .” 


Trucks and Buses Do Their Job 


A survey by the Automotive Council 
of War Production of 227 truck opera- 
tors showed that of 30,069 loads carried 
in one week’s period in 1943, almost 
75 per cent were military materials or 
products. In another survey of 741 war 
plants, 65 per cent of incoming freight 
and 69 per cent of outgoing freight was 
being shipped by truck. Likewise, the 
amount of shipping, both incoming and 
outgoing, carried by motor vehicles, 
averaged better than 50 per cent for 
1,311 smaller firms in Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and South Dakota. Because of 
their quick response in emergencies, 
and the fact that they go into many 
communities not reached by railroads, 
trucks are carrying an important part of 
the war transportation load. 

The nation’s bus lines now carry more 
than half of all intercity passengers 
moved by public transportation in the 
United States. In 1942 our intercity 
buses carried 692,000,000 passengers a 
total of 1,115,000,000 miles. Buses are 
meeting their biggest challenge success- 
fully despite the fact that new equip- 
ment and fuel have been curtailed, and 
skilled personnel has been lost to the 
armed forces. Like the railroads, the 
buses give first attention to the needs 
of war workers, the armed forces, and 
farm workers. They ask the rest of us to 
travel only when necessary, to avoid all 
travel around holidays, to take necessary 
trips on midweek days, and to travel 
light. ’ 


When our transportation system broke 


down during World War I we turned. 


to the rivers for help. Everything that 
would float was used to relieve the 
congestion. Now, again, during World 
War II the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, which directly 
serve the river ports of 17 states, are 
being used in teamwork with our rail 
and truck services. Through the Great 
Lakes in 1943 will move 100,000,000 
tons of iron. ore for the blast furnaces 
of Gary, Youngstown, and Pittsburgh, 
as well as huge amounts of other freight 
including wheat for the United Nations. 
A single tow of six barges on the mighty 
Mississippi may carry 12,000 tons of 
mixed cargo. That equals the load of 
241 freight cars. 


Pipelines for Fighting Fuel 


/When Nazi submarines disrupted the 
movement of vital oil to the East coast 
ports, the railroads and trucks came to 
the rescue. Our tanks, planes, warships, 
and our war plants and essential civilian 
activities were provided with lubricants 
and fuel. Meanwhile, gangs of men 
hacked their way through miles of wil- 
derness, crossed miountains and spanned 
rivers to build a pipeline from Texas to 
Norris City, Illinois, and from there to 
New York and Philadelphia. “Big Inch” 
has the largest carrying capacity of any 
pipeline in the world. It will help re- 
lieve the East of its dependence on 
trucks, tankcars and’ tankers. The nation 
has more than 182,000 miles of these 
pipelines or “underground railways” 
linking the oil fields with war produc- 
ticn and shipping centers. ; 

During World War I the United 
States spent $3,000,000,000 for a fleet 
of 2,500 ships. But lack of a consistent 
Government policy, plus the low-wage, 


low-cost competition of foreign mer- _ 


chant marines, soon crippled American 
shipping. Then in 1936 Congress passed 
the Merchant Marine Act. New modern 
ships were built under a program calling 
for 50 ships a year for ten years. Ship- 
yards were improved so that, when 
World War II came, the shipbuilding 
industry was ready to expand operations 
rapidly. 

The history-making performances ot 
shipbuilders like Henry J. Kaiser and 
Andrew J. Higgins are well-known to- 
day. Not so well-known, but just as im- 
portant, is the work shipping companies 
have done in using every possible foot 
of cargo space in these new ships. “In 
concrete benefit to the war,” wrote 
William Bloeth of the New York World- 
Telegram, “the industry has delivered 
more goods per ship and more goods 
over-all. The most worthwhile of these 


contributions has been the reduction of 
what is known as ‘broken stowage,’ a 
term for the waste space on a ship. The 
progress is freely called ‘miraculous’ 
both by experienced shipping men and 
by officials of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. . .. Where, normally, a broken 
stowage of between 25 and 30 per cent 
was expected on a ship, careful atten- 
tion to all details by experienced ship- 
ping men has trimmed this in war ship- 
ping to about 14 per cent on some 
routes.” 


“Our Bridge of Ships” 


Shipbuilders are turning out the ships 
in record time, shipping companies are 
getting full value from their cargo space, 
and — most important of all, the United 
Nations navies are seeing to it that Nazi 
submarines don’t send many of these 
vessels to the bottom. Carefully sched- 
uled convoys, shepherded by watchful 
destroyers, corvettes, and airplane car- 
riers are moving to all battle fronts. 
Helicopters, operating from cargo ships, 
as well as land-based bombers and 
blimps, are hunting down Axis undersea 
raiders. 

Speed is all-important when you are 
fighting a global war, and speed is the 
middle name of the Army and Navy air 
transport services. These services now 
average several hundred transatlantic 
flights a week alone, and the number is 
steadily increasing. One pilot crossed 
the ocean 12 times in 13 days. making 
one round-trip -in less than 24 hours. 
Speaking of the private airlines’ war ef- 
fort, Major General Harold L. George 
of the Air Transport Command said: “If 
it had. not been for the airlines’ whole- 
hearted cooperation it would have been 
impossible for us to carry on the job in 
the way it has been done.” 

The bulkiest objects commonly car- 
ried by air are aircraft engines and plane 
parts of all kinds. Even light tanks and 
jeeps are carried, but only in cases of 
emergency. Battle-damaged submarines 
in distant waters receive repair parts by 
air and are in action again in a few days 
instead of being idle a month. Planes 
which fly needed cargoes to war areas 
generally return loaded with strategic 
materials used in our war plants. 

This honor roll of transportation 
would not be complete without men- 
tioning the makers of automobiles, 
buses, trucks, railroad and marine 
equipment who are turning out weapons 
for the assault on Axis lands. Transpor- 
tation agencies and the makers of trans- 
portation equipment have teamed up to 
deliver the goods—and a_ knockout 
punch to the Axis. 


Watch for No. 3 in this series — ‘Transportation Miracles Ahead’ —to be published May 1, 1944. 





TRST there was just wilderness. Then 

some men came and cleared away 
the trees amd the underbrush. Pretty 
soon they started to build a factory—way 
out to nowhere and gone. 


The reason was simple—the land was 
cheap. Also, they knew they could de- 
pend on the railroad’s laying a spur line 
ever which they could bring in people 
and raw materials and ship out to market 
their finished product. 


It wasn’t long before a little cluster of 
houses sprang up for the workers. Roads 
appeared. An enterprising merchant ar- 
rived and opened a general Store. 


Soon a doctor came and a dentist, A 
garage went up. Then a ‘drug store, a 
barber shop, a movie house. 


And so the town grew. Nobody planned 


it that way. American initiative made it 
that way. The town grew as.opportunity 
grew. It grew like a tree—slowly, steadily, 
surely. And the trunk of the tree—the 
trunk through which the lifesap flowed— 
was the railroad. 


Every man who made his living in that 
town made it from goods that came in 
by the railroad, or that went out over 
its bright rails to markets beyond. 

: * * 7 


The men who built that town in the 
wilderness believe with all their hearts in 
free enterprise. But some of them may 
not appreciate the extent to which their 
continued economic freedom depends on 
*.freedom of the railroads. 
The sirens of regimentation may lull 


us with the theory that it is all very well 
for private businesses to remain free, but 


that public carriers should be owned by 
the government. 

But what would this mean in practical 
terms to every business man in the com- 
munity we have described? It would 
mean that his dealings with the railroads 
would now be on a political instead of 
a business basis. 

And would railroad service be im- 
proved? With bureaucrats in charge, and 
no more competition between lines? You 
can read the answer in any country in 
the world where railroads are govern- 
ment-controlled. 

7 * * 
Before you listen to those who would 
“regiment” our xailroads, consider 
whether our business structure could 
long remain half slave and half free. 

And whether, if the axe is laid at the 
trunk, the whole tree would not suffer. 


_ CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





SS ESSION 


HUMBS down on the Giggling Gerties, girls who smoke, drink, use 

makeup as if it were war-paint, or go crazy at the sight of a uniform! 
That’s the majority opinion of the boys who contributed to this Jam Session. 
In their “Ideal Girl Date, 1944 Version” they rate personality, sense, and 
character first, consideration for ber date and his pocketbook, second. See 
individual and representative opinions below. 

The next Jam Session will be for girls only and the subject will be “The 
Ideal Boy Date, 1944 Version.” Write your opinions and mail them to Jam 
Session, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. not 
later than April 3rd, the deadline for copy on the April Jam.—Gay Head 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


What Is Your “Ideal Girl Date, 
1944 Version?” 


My ideal girl is one with pleasing 
personality, good character, and high 
morals. She doesn’t smoke or drink and 
is reasonably serious. I can’t stand these 
Giggling Gerties! 

Curtis Harris 
North Central H. $., Spokane, Wash. 


She is well-groomed, can keep a con- 
versation going without toowmany “T's,” 
and is interested both in sports and 
current affairs. To top it all, she can 
have a good time on a date at small 
cost. Well, I can dream, can’t IP 

Danny Moreinex 
Weequahic H. S., Newark, N. J. 


Looks don’t mean much. We want a 
girl with personality and one who 
doesn’t go crazy.every time she sees a 
serviceman! 

Jim Rindfleisch and Ralph Stueber 
Jefferson (Wis.) H. S. 


Black hair, blue eyes, and plenty cute 

The personality type that'll really shoot 

Not the clinging vine 

Plenty of fun, though 

And not the type who'll take your 
dough! 


Three Boys 
Blair Jr. H. S., Norfolk, Va. 


Sweet and clean — and doesn’t think 


she’s a queen. 
Tom Flippen 
Sandusky (Ohio) H. S. 


Nice personality — and no strings at- 
tached! She wouldn’t have to be a Lana 
Turner, but we don’t want a Franken- 
stein, either. She should be able to 


have fun and a good time and not be 
expensive about it. 


Three Junior Boys 
Tilden H. S., Oakwood, Mo. 


The Ideal Girl Date, 1944 or any 
other version, is not one who’s out of 
this world, but just human. 

Cadet Norman Altfeld 


New York Military Academy 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Her wants should be for cokes — not 
sables 
Her figure 
Grable’s 

She’s one in a million — never late 
Boy,-this is the girl we’d like to date! 


Max Reno and Roger Doermer 
Sacramento (Calif.) Sr. H. S. 


should compete with 


An all-around good sport who real- 
izes that there’s gas rationing and who 
doesn’t talk about all the boys in uni- 
form she’s dated. Some of us can’t be 
in uniform even if we want to. 


Ellar Robison and Larrie Elkite 
Beardsley (Minn.) H. S. 


The ideal girl doesn’t wear too much 
paint 
She’s gotta have sense — which most 
girls ain’t 
I'll be hanged if you'll catch me in a 
whirl 
Over some dumb dame who doesn’t act 
like a girl! 
Jerry Lindgren 
McAllen (Texas). H. S. 


Just a fair-looker, nice personality, 
lots of fun-and not a wolfess. Is that 
asking too much? 


Don Waller 
Pershing H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


She should be considerate and go 
wherever I choose to take her. She 
mustn’t get frantic every time she sees 
a uniform. She must be sensible and not 
already have been flattered silly — and 
I do mean silly. 


Billy Roper 
Union City (Tenn.) H. S$. 


A girl with good habits and a pleas- 
ant personality— one who makes you 
feel at ease in her company. 


A Boy 
Reitz H. S., Evansville, Ind. 


One who can either talk or listen- 
and who doesn’t cat to other girls. 


Paul Lamorelle 
Central H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Give me one who's sweet as honey 
And also easy on your money! 


Don Stovall 
Rossville (Kan.) H. S. 


A friendly disposition and not con- 
trary. Not too mushy and still not too 


stubborn. 
Wayne Schulte 
Menno (S. D.) H. S. 


She 
Must have brains with little brawn 
And a figure that is Varga drawn 


She 
Must. know how. and like to dance 
To put me completely in a trance 
And if she looks like Lana Turner 
You can bet your. hat —I won't spum 
"er! 


Roy Brauner 
Boys H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Out for a good time but not a dollar- 
an-hour date. A fair dancer and doesn’t 
put on make-up as if she were trying to 
hide behind it. 

Alan Lindback 
Twin Valley (Minn.) H. S. 


A good dresser, ready on time, easy 
on the eyes and the bankroll — and 
doesn’t leave you to take in the scenery 


-while she walks off with another boy. 


Two Boys 
Williams Jr, H. $., Wyncote, Pa. 





“Boy, oh boy, it’s getting to be 
a job to run this Railroad!” 


“You see, I started out with just a little bit of track 
and only one train.” 


So did the Burlington, Jimmy. Twelve miles of strap 
rail and one ‘‘ tea kettle’’ engine — back in 1850. 


“But I kept adding new track and switches and 
engines and cars, until now I’ve got a real railroad.”’ 

Nice work, Jimmy. That’s exactly how the Burling- 
ton grew to its present size—11,000 miles of track 
serving 13 different states. 


‘Boy, can I get around on my railroad! Why, I’ve got 
track running all over the place.” 

In a way, the Burlington blankets the country, too, 
Jimmy. Because of its\location, and because it serves 
22 principal gateways and has more than 200 inter- 
change points, it is an essential link between rail- 
roads from the North, East, Southand West. So you see, 
as a team we have track running ‘‘all over the place.”’ 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK 


IN TRANSCON 


“Look, I’ve got a lot more things along my track 
than I used to have. Army camps and munition plants 
and a bunch of new factories. It sure keeps me hustling 
to see that they get good service.”’ 

It’s keeping all of the railroads hustling these days, 
Jimmy. A freight train starts on its way somewhere 
every four seconds. Every six minutes, «@ troop train. 
And there’s a tremendous amount of civilian travel 
being handled at the same time. 


“You know something, though—my dad says for me 
to keep right on figuring new ways to do more things 
better on my railroad. Because, he says, there’ll be 
plenty of new jobs ahead that will take a lot of doing.” 

Dad is right, Jimmy. There’s a lot of work for all of 
us in the peacetime days ahead. And the Burlington 
is proud to be among the army of railroads which 
will team up to handle the lion’s share of tomorrow’s 
transportation job—just as they’re handling today’s. 





Burlindton 
Houte 











TINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 





Uncle Pio (Akim Tamiroff), Micaela (Lynn Bari), and Esteban (Francis Lederer) 
stare with horror into the gorge where the Bridge of San Luis Rey has fallen. 


i“ (Tops, don’t miss) 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS 

Mv REY. (United Artists. Di- 
rected and produced by 
Rowland V. Lee.) 


The editors award the Scholastic 
Blue Ribbon for March to United Art- 
ists for their lavish but sensitive pro- 
duction of The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
adapted from Thornton Wilder's Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning novel. 

The story takes place in Lima, Peru, 
two centuries ago. Just outside Lima 
a tragedy occurred which shocked the 
entire city. Five persons fell to their 
deaths when the hanging rope bridge of 
San Luis Rey collapsed over a gorge. 

The deaths of these five became an 
obsession with young Brother Juniper, 
a Franciscan monk. To him all things 
in the universe moved according to 
plan. Yet what plan could make part- 
ners in death of a child, a poisonous 


old woman, a ruthless courtier, a young - 


scribe, and a Peruvian Indian? To find 
the answer to his question, Brother 
Juniper resolved to go back over the 
lives of these five. He enlisted the aid 
of the town gossip, Uncle Pio (Akim 
Tamiroff). 

The tangled threads of the lives of 
these people told Brother Juniper more 
than one story. He heard of Micaela 
(Lynn Bari), who began as a dancer 
in ‘a third-rate theatre and rose to be 


? 


i4(Worthwhile) 


(So-so) 


The Editors’ Blue Ribbon Award for the out- 
standing picture of March goes to United Artists 
for their oroduction The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 


the Viceroy’s favorite. He learned of 
the twin brothers, one who loved Mic. 
aela, and one who hated her. He began 
to understand ‘the terrible and posses. 
sive love for her daughter which made 
the Marquesa (Nazimova) try to take 
the Viceroy’s throne from him. Yet all 
the data he gained did not tell Brother 
Juniper the answer to his riddle. 


THE FIGHTING SEABEES. (Re- 
public. Directed by Edward 
Ludwig. Produced by Albert 
Cohen.) 


The Seabees are the real heroes of 
American labor today! They're the 
Navy’s Construction Battalion. It’s up 
to them to build airfields under fire, 
make floating bridges over which to 
land troops and supplies, construct 
docks and oil depots, and perform a 
hundred and one other engineering 
jobs. They’re also tough soldiers. 

Wedge Donovan (John Wayne) is 
the boss of a civilian construction gang 
at work on a Pacific island just after 
Pearl Harbor. Navy Lieutenant Com- 
mander Bob Yarrow (Dennis O’Keefe) 
is there with a small force to protect 
the construction gang. However, 
Wedge, who has more brawn than 
brain, doesn’t like to take orders from 
anyone. When Japanese marines force 
a landing on the island, Wedge and his 
men refuse to obey Yarrow’s orders. As 
a result, a good many of the workers 
are slaughtered. 

Sobered by this tragedy, Wedge ac- 
companies Yarrow to Washington and 
through their cooperation, the Seabees 
are formed. When the battalion is fin- 
ished with its training, it is sent back 
to the Pacific under command-of both 
Wedge and Yarrow. Before the shoot- 
ing is over, some of the wildest fight 
scenes ever run off will have you on 
the edge of your seat. 


we 


Because of Wedge Donovan's (John Wayne) unwillingness to obey orders, 
many of his crew are killed when the Japanese land on a Pacific isle. 





ALL THE 


There's one thing every wide-awake 
boy and girl likes to do. That is to go 
places. And we're looking ahead to the 
day when you can enjoy the thrill of 


streaking across the country on a ° 


super train — taking it easy — with 

plenty of room — and all at a very 

_ moderate price. That's our idea of the 
way to serve passengers. You know as 
well as we do why it can’t be done now. 

Half of all our passenger equipment 

is busy moving fighting men. The rest 

has to take care of all the increased travel 


; 
ee 


that war causes. But the day will come 
when many of today’s coaches and 

Pullman cars can be honorably discharged. 
We're looking ahead to new kinds of 
cars, with new conveniences, and with 
more comforts than ever. Of course that will 
take money — lots of it. And it will take 
time. But it’s on the way, and the goal is to 
give future America the finest transporta- 
tion the world has ever seen. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


—— AE vif 
LEE as 
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Bigger Busters 


Wide World photo 


A 4,000-POUND “BLOCKBUSTER” BEING ROLLED UP TO A 


LANCASTER BOMBER AT AN AIRFIELD 


New Giant Bomb 
Weighs Six Tons 


The first bombs dropped in 
World War I weren’t bombs at 
all, but steel darts. These darts, 
called flechetes by the French, 
were unloaded low over the 
heads of enemy troops. They 
did little damage. But the idea 
of bombing from the air was 
planted in the military mind. 

Next came five-pound demo- 
lition bombs, which the flyers 
released simply by- tossing them 
over the side of the cockpit. 

As bombing grew to a sci- 
ence, the size and weight of 
bombs increased. With the in- 
vention of an extremely accur- 
ate bombsight, it remained only 
to increase the damage the 
bomb could do when it struck. 

The R.A.F. began the use of 
super-bombs on July 8, 1942. 
During a raid on the German 
naval base of Wilhelmshaven, 
the R.A.F. unloaded bombs 
weighing two tons each. Brit- 
ish bombardiers ~ nicknamed 
these bombs “cookies.” 

In less than two months the 
R.A.F. was back over Germany 
with bombs weighing four tons 
each. These bombs were the 
famous “blockbusters.” The de- 
structive range of a single 
blockbuster was so great that 
it was not safe to try them out 





IN ENGLAND. 


in England. They were first 
used in a raid on Karlsruhe, 
Germany, on Sept. 2, 1942. 
Berlin has since felt the awful 
effect of these destructive mon- 
sters many times. 

R.A.F. reconnaissance photos 
brought back to England en- 
abled British experts to study 
the effect of each raid. Later 
photos showed these experts 
how much of the damage had 
been repaired. They found that 
the Germans were able to get 
bombed factories running a very 
short time after a raid. 

The answer to this problem 
has been found in the “factory- 
buster,” a giant bomb weigh- 
ing over six tons. They are the 
largest bombs in the world. 
The British have already used 
them over occupied France. 

The purpose of a “factory- 
buster” is not simply to dam- 
age a factory, but to complete- 
ly obliterate it. The destructive 
power of the six-ton “factory- 
buster” is greater than that of 
any bomb ever used by man. 

So terrible is the havoc 
caused by these six-ton giants, 
that British flyers who used 
them were warned not to do 
so unless they were absolutely 
sure of hitting their targets.. 
Tke British flyers were in- 
structed to return with their 
bombs if weather conditions 
did not allow a sure aim. 





| PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The Army Air Forces has 
just signed a contract with Con- 
solidated Vultee for 4,500 B-24 
bombers, costing $137,000 each. 
That’s a lot of money, but it’s 
still a drastic reduction in price, 
for a B-24 used to cost $100,- 
000 more than that. This sav- 
ing to the AAF comes to $450,- 
000,000, and is typical of the 
savings made possible by im- 
proved methods of mass pro- 


duction. 
* * * 


According to Northrop News, 
Northrop Aviation’s house or- 
gan, the new Black Widow 
fighter revealed recently is the 
first Army fighter disclosed 
since Pearl Harbor, and is the 
largest and most powerful pur- 
suit plane, as well. 

Northrop says the Black 
Widow is “armed with every- 
thing but the proverbial kitchen 
sink and is literally a flying gun 
platform.” 

The Widow was developed 
in the utmost secrecy, and is 
the first real night fighter of the 


war. 
*” * * 


Because of its location on the 
great circle routes to Hong 
Kong, Bombay, and Manila, 
Alaska finds itself in the most 
strategic position of any place 
in the world. Since the prog- 
ress of any nation or territory 
depends largely upon its com- 
munication and _ transportation 
facilities, Alaska will become 
the hub of world aviation op- 


erations. 
* * * 


The Army has a surplus of 
gliders and gliding equipment 
on its hands, left over from the 
period when the glider program 
was larger in scope than it is 
now. In the hope that the Army 
will release the equipment, a 
bill authorizing the Civil Aero- 
nautics administrator to receive 
them and distribute them 
among various schools has been 
introduced in Congress. 
































How do _ the 
Bomber Commands single 
out and accurately bomb a 
certain factory, an airfield, 
a warship? In a series of 
forthcoming articles, AIR 
WEEK. will explain the 
science of bombing. First 
article next week. 
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BIG AIRAGE 


I YOU'RE one of the thousands of Junior or Senior 
High School students interested in a future in air 
transportation, don’t overlook this opportunity! 
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American Airlines’ great new set of Air Age Picture 
Charts. Lavishly illustrated and alive with absorbing 
information, there’s nothing else like them in print. 
When you see them, you'll agree they’re a wonder- 
fully easy and fascinating way to learn all about 
aviation. 

These Picture Charts are highly authoritative, 
have been designed and prepared by top-notch avia- 
tion men, American Airlines makes them available 
for far less than they’re worth because American is 
anxious to help you increase your knowledge of air 
transportation. To get your set, use the coupon NOW! 
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42 
THOU SHALT NOT — 


(Continued) 


rather roughly, “You go on back across 
the border and wait.” 

It was only when the chaplain looked 
at him, aghast, that he muttered: “I'll 
telephone to Sopron, to the Oberges- 
pan.” 

There was an open space in front 
of the Austrian customhouse. To the 
left the road went off toward the reedy 
shores of the lake; to the right it van- 
ished among vineyards. Using their mo- 
torcycle headlights, the Brown Shirts 
had turned this space into a sort of 
lighted stage. They rounded up the old 
men in this circle of light, and were 
amusing themselves after the fashion of 
the German concentration camps by 
making them do rapid knee bends and 
other gymnastics: “Up! Down! Onel 
Two!” After a time eighty-year-old 
David Kopf, the baker's father, col- 
lapsed with a heart attack. The chap- 
lain was very nearly ready to join the 
ranks of those being tormented and 
share their humiliation. But he knew all 
too well that he would merely have 
called forth the asinine laughter and 
scorn of the victors drunk with their 
triumph. 

A crowd of spectators had gathered 
around, people from Moerbisch and sol- 
diers from the Hungarian frontier post. 
They did not conceal their horror and 
fury. Felix heard a noncommissioned 
officer spit and say savagely to his 
neighbor, “If I had to go through amy- 
thing like that, I'd kill myself, and my 
whole family too, on the spot.” 

An hour later an auto arrived, bring- 
ing the Obergespan (the Hungarian 
provincial governor). Sopron, the capi- 
tal of the neighboring county, was but 
a few miles from the frontier. The local 
potentate was a fat, amiable gentleman, 
with the elastic grace too often favored 
by corpulent dignitaries. His face was 
turkey red, his mustache snow white, 
and he was visibly perspiring in spite 
of the glacial cold. Stepping with easy 
nonchalance into the focused glare of 
the headlights and jovially beckoning 
everyone close, he rocked to and fro 
on his toes like a cavalryman. 

“Now, now, good people, what's all 
this?” he began in fatherly tones, ad- 
dressing himself to the exiles. “I can’t 
overstep legal enactments. I’m only an 
administrative organ. I’m responsible 
to the Ministry of the Interior at Buda- 
pest. Hungary is a constitutional state, 
and a Christian one, certainly. I can’t 
create a precedent. If I let you across 
the border today, others will come to- 
morrow and the day after and maybe 
for months. That would be a fine how- 


do-you-do — surely you can see that 


- yourselves. Hungary is a country with 


its arms and legs cut off. Now do go 
on back home, all of you, and don’t 
make trouble for me. Personally I'm 
very sorry I can’t do anything for you.” 

Then Peter Schoch broke the deep 
stillness. “Sooner than let em go home 
we'll knock off the whole lot.” 

And everyone realized that the storm 
leader’s words were no empty threat. 
At first Aladar Fuerst tried to explain 
calmly to the Obergespan that it was 
the middle of the night, and quite out 
of the question to let infants, small 
children, and a number of sick old peo- 
ple spend the night in the open air, in 
the midst of nothingness. Here, in 
neither one country nor the other, was 
after all true nothingness. His voice 
was not beseeching, but weary, the 
voice of a man who knows that no plea 
and no appeal to reason will do any 
good, 

But the chaplain’s voice now was im- 
ploring. He begged the official in the 


* name of Christ to shelter the outcasts 


beyond the frontier at least for one 
night, because they would not be taken 
in at Moerbisch or any other Austrian 
town, and the murderous threats of the 
armed gang were meant in deadly ear- 
nest. 

The Obergespan rockee busily on his 
toes, and wiped away the sweat. “But, 
Reverend Father,” he complained in al- 
most wounded tones, “why must you 
make my situation more difficult than 
it already is, you of all people? Once 
and for all, the government has closed 
the frontier.” 

The night had brightened somewhat. 
A very white quarter moon had risen, 
seeming to sharpen the cold. In the 
near-by vineyards a hut used by the 
vintagers for shelter from ‘wind and 
weather during the season stood out 
against the blackness. Aladar Fuerst 
took his exhausted wife and children to 
it. The chaplain carried the four-year- 
old, who had fallen asleep in his arms, 
into the hut. Meanwhile the major had 
sent straw ticks and blankets from the 
Hungarian frontier garrison and dis- 
tributed bread and coffee. He also or- 
dered his men to put up two tents for 
the exiles, one for the men and one 
for the women. The Brown Shirts 
looked on these preparations with ex- 
treme disfavor, but dared not prevent 
them, since they were being made by 
an armed foreign power whose friend- 
ship was for the moment still needed. 

The chaplain had asked and received 
from the major a large bottle of milk 
for Fuerst’s children. But as he was ap- 
proaching the hut with this gift, a quick 
blast on a horn sounded from the open 

(Continued on page 44) 


BOMBARDMENT 
GEORGE 


The No. 1 
transport airman 
today is Major 
General Harold 
Lee George. As 
chief of the Army 
Transport Com- 
mand, he calmly 
handles a job that 
would keep ten 
lesser men in 
hysterics. 

In April 1942, George replaced Ma- 
jor General Robert Olds as the head 
of the Air Ferrying Command. George's 
England-bound bombers carried, at 
first, only their crews and spare parts. 
Later, they carried mail. Now and then, 
a passenger would be able to hook a 
ride. Thus began the Army’s interna- 
tional air transport service. 

In July 1942, the Air Ferrying Com- 
mand became the Air Transport Com- 
mand. 

ATC has 50,000 men to fly and serv- 
ice planes, repair. bases, study weather 
conditions, and operate the radio 
and communications system. General 
George’s flyers are veterans from the 
U. S.. Airlines, the Army Air Forces, 
and men who flew in wars in Spain 
and China. 

Nicknamed “Bombardment” 


Now ATC is ten times as large as 
the combined airlines of the peacetime 
world. Each day his men fly nearly 3,- 
000,000 miles over routes 90,000 miles 
long. 

A native of Somerville, Mass, George 
started out in World War I as a second 
lieutenant of the cavalry. But he ex- 
changed his saddle for a parachute and 
became a flying cadet in the Aviation 
Section, Signal Reserve. 

In September 1918 he was sent to 
France to introduce student pilots to 
bombing techniques. His nitkname, 
“Bombardment,” comes from this period 
of his career. 

Harold George had a great admira- 
tion for Billy Mitchell. When Mitchell 
tried to show the Army in 1921 that 
there could be “victories through air- 
power,” George supported him. Mitch- 
ell held 2 demonstration to prove that 
a battleship could be defeated from the 
air. The ex-German battleship, the Ost- 
friesland was used as a target. George 
piloted one of the six Martin bombers 
that. sank her. Later, when Mitchell 
was court-martialed for insubordination, 


Maj. Gen. H. L. George 


_George took the stand in his defense. 
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H: home is in a little town—and the 
railroad station is a long trot away. 
But rain or shine, snow or sleet, this 
wistful dog is down thereon the platform 
twice a day-—waiting for a pal he’s al- 
ways sure the next train will bring back. 

Again war has made the railroad sta- 
tion the focal point of life in America’s 
cities, towns, and villages. 

Brave good-byes are said there—ex- 
cited greetings shouted. And over the 
glistening rails, by day—into the signal- 
lit, shadowy vastness of the far beyond 
by night—click the freights, the troop 
trains, the crowded limiteds, the fast 
mails of a mation speeding up its date 
with Victory. 

Such are the trains that serve the 
towns and cities on The Milwaukee 
Road’s 11,000-mile system. Between the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific north coast, 


in big city terminals and unpretentious 
depots, the story of America at war unfolds, 
in all its drama, day after day. 

The Milwaukee Road is ever mindful of 
its duty to the men and women in the armed 


services, Their needs must and will be met. 
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At the same time, The Milwaukee Road 
is making every endeavor to maintain ade- 
quate and dependable service for all the 
people in all its territory—and this goes 
for the “Way Station”, where the pup 
meets all trains, as well as for “Big Town”. 


THE MILWAUKEE RoAapD 





. +. another 
brilliant CHAPTER 
now in the making! 


" All America is interested 
in the part that America’s 
railroads are playing in 

the war program. For only by rail 
can millions of fighting men and 
their impedimenta be transported 
smoothly and efficiently. Hence, rail 
performance is vital. 


yard NESTE 


So America has watched the rail- 
roads in action... and the perform- 
ance has been brilliant. 


“North Western” is grateful to all 
of you in the teaching profession for 
the generous support you have given 
the railroads. Your willingness to 
adjust your travel plans to war-time 
conditions is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. In this action you are con- 
tributing directly to the war effort. 


We know we can continue to count 
on you. Thanks to your help and 


that of other patriotic Americans, 


your railroads are writing another 
brilliant chapter in °44, 


CHICAGO and 


NORTH 
WESTERN 


LINE 


SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND PEACE 
FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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space, and a sharp command rang out 
in Schoch’s piercing voice: “Assembly! 
All men fall in!” 

The shadows that had just lain down 
to sleep in and around the tents stag- 
gered to their feet and assembled, hol- 
low-eyed, in the glaring beams of the 
headlights. Aladar Fuerst came last, 
with Felix behind him. While some of 
the older men were groaning as if 
awakened from deep sleep, Rabbi Ala- 
dar now had a gentle, dreamy look. 

Peter Schoch marched solemnly 
toward him, very slowly, his small eyes 
squinting voluptuously, his mouth twist- 
ing with great promise. The Brown 
Shirts laughed at the top of their 
voices. Storm Leader Peter was famous 
for his brilliant and comical notions. He 
stood blond and straight before Fuerst 
now, towering high above the small 
figure of the rabbi. In his right hand 
he held a wooden swastika, a simple 
cross that he had abstracted from a 
pauper’s grave in the Moerbisch grave- 
yard and had hastily transformed into 
the symbol of victory by nailing on 
short arms. There were no swastikas in 
the country yet, and in this predicament 
Schoch had had the happy notion of 
taking the Christian adornment from 
the sunken grave mound of some for- 
gotten soul. 

He raised this strangely macabre 
swastika high above his head like a 
Crusader. “Jew swine and garlic-eater,” 
he cried, his voice showing plainly how 
much he was enjoying himself, “you're 
the rabbi, hey? Are you the rabbi?” 

No answer. 

“You're the rabbi with curls and caf- 
tan, jumping around in front of the 
Ark of the Covenant on the Shabbos, 


Finvoking your great Jehovah —is that 


right?” 

The motorcyclists roared, delighted 
beyond measure. Fuerst stood silent, al- 
most inattentive. 

At this Schoch gave Aladar Fuerst 
such a blow in the stomach with his 
left fist that Fuerst fell to his knees. 
Then he turned to the Brown Shirts. 
“Nobody can say we don’t treat you 
right. Jew swine, I am allowing you 
the honor of kissing the symbol of the 
exalted Germanic race with your dirty 
mug. Appeal to your great Jehovah. 
And our horse-collared friend there can 
sing Kyrie eleison for accompaniment.” 

Aladar Fuerst, still on his knees, 
quietly took the swastika held out to 
him by Schoch who now fell back a 
step. At first he held it irresolutely in his 
hands, this rude crumbling cross from 
the grave of the unknown dead, smell- 


ing of damp spring earth. During those 
tense seconds Ottokar prayed that 
Fuerst would do nothing rash, but 
would kiss the swastika. 

Instead something utterly unexpected 
happened. 

The chaplain interrupted his story; 
these were his actual words: “A Jewish 
rabbi did what I, a priest of Christ, 
ought to have done. He restored the 
profaned Cross.” 

Aladar Fuerst’s eyes were half closed; 
he seemed to be acting as if sunk in 
some distant dream, and his motions 
were not quick, but reflective. One 
after another he broke off. the loosely 
attached strips that made the cross‘a 
swastika. But as the wood had suf. 
fered from wind and weather, one end 
of the rotten cross arm snapped off; it 
became evident that the retransformed 
cross had been damaged and was no 
longer quite what it had been. 

There was dead silence. Peter Schoch 
and his men did not seem to under- 
stand what the action signified, For 
more than a minute they stood help- 
less, not knowing what to do. A smile 
hovered on Rabbi Aladar’s face, which 
was turned toward the chaplain stand- 
ing beside him. And he handed Felix 
the cross as if it were something be- 
longing to the priest, not to himself. 
Chaplain Felix took it in his right hand. 
rs his left he still carried the milk bot- 

e. 

Just then someone in the ranks of 
the Brown Shirts cried: “Jew swine, 
can’t you hear that the Hungarian 
wants you over there? Run, Jew swine, 
run!” 

Sure enough, Aladar Fuerst stag- 
gered to his feet, looked around, 
breathed heavily, saw the group of 
Hungarian soldiers under the distant 
lights of the other customhouse, to 
which they had withdrawn. He hesi- 
tated for a moment and then began to 
bound wildly toward Hungary, toward 
life. . 

Too late! There was a shot. Then an- 
other. And then the rattle of automatic 
rifles. Fuerst did not get twenty steps. 
The Brown Shirts jumped at him where 
he fell and trampled him with their 
hobnailed boots as if to stamp him into 
the ground. 

On the far side, Magyar-words of 
command snapped like whips. With 
leveled ‘bayonets, Hungarian frontier 
guards, quivering with rage and spoil- 
ing for a fight, advanced on the mur- 
derers. The major took the lead, pistol 
in hand, 

Seeing this, Schoch and his men left 
their victim where he was, whirled 
about, swung themselves on their mo- 
torcycles, and faded away. 

The wounded man was carried into 
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the Hungarian  customhouse © and 
stretched out on one of the benches. 
He was unconscious. A doctor sum- 
moned by the major soon arrived. He 
found a spinal injury and two shots 
through the lungs. There were also sev- 
eral broken ribs and severe. contusions. 

The chaplain tried to look after Mrs. 
Fuerst, who had lost her voice and the 
power of speech. She crouched wide- 
eyed beside her husband, despairingly 
moving her lips without a sound. 

Toward morning Aladar Fuerst, 
Rabbi of Parndorf, passed away.  Be- 
fore the end he opened his great, dark 
eyes. They sought the eyes of the Chap- 
lain of Parndorf; their ‘expression was 
quiet, very remote, and not dissatisfied. 

By his death Aladar Fuerst saved his 
congregation. The major defied govern- 
ment orders and risked his own liveli- 
hood by allowing women, children, and 
old men to cross the border. They were 
taken to Sopron. Nine men in the prime 
of life remained behind. The major ad- 
vised them to head northward. He had 
heard a report, he said, that the Czech- 
oslovak frontier had been opened to 
fugitives. 

“And you, Father?” I asked. 

“And I?” repeated Ottokar Felix ab- 
sently. Then he reached for his hat. 
“This story wasn’t about me. But since 
you're interested, obviously I couldn't 
go back to Parndorf. So I went along 
with the nine other men, and got 
across the Slovak frontier at an un- 
guarded point. We swam the river. 
Since then I have been roaming from 
land to land with the children of 
Israel.” 

We went out of Hunter’s Hotel into 
the street. The sin. was setting glori- 
ously behind the huge park. People 
were going home. The women were 
very lovely with their bare, gleaming 
hair, Their laughing voices embroidered 
the blanket of sound. America was all 
peace and contentment. 

“Look,”. said Felix, blinking at. the 
passing scene. “Just look at all these 
kindly people, well fed, well dressed, 
good-tempered. These innocents don’t 
realize that they have long since been 
involved in the war. Many of these 
men are going to fall in battle. They 
will go out to defend the decent life 
and liberty of their nation. But there’s 
much more at stake than freedom and 
a decent life; there’s the desecrated 
cross without whichsthe night will en- 
gulf us. And only God knows whether 
it will be granted to the whole world 
to do what Aladar Fuerst, the little in 
did with his feeble hands.” 


Reprinted from The Ten Commandments 
by permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
publishers, 




















“J had to sell the rowboat and get this so we all could work 
off the extra energy we get in our Wheaties!”’ 


Better eat your Wheaties if you want to pull an oar with 
the champion crew! 

Yes, you want to stoke up for action the way so many 
athletes do—men who really know physical fitness. Their 
training programs emphasize three square meals a day— 
starting with breakfast. And one favorite breakfast dish of 
some of the sport headliners is a heaping bowl of milk, fruit, 
and Wheaties, ‘Breakfast of Champions.” 

Wheaties give you all the widely-known food values of 
whole wheat. What’s more—you get this champion nourish- 
ment in big, crisp toasted flakes that are deliciously flavored 
with sweet malt syrup. “Second helping”’ flavor, we call it. 

So help yourself to good nourishment, and. good flavor— 
and good fun. Start tomorrow morning. Get going with a 
man-sized bowl of milk, fruit, and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions.” 

Hey, look! Special offer good only 
while our limited supplies last. Get 
handsome mechanical pencil shaped 
like big league baseball bat—stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. Send 
10c and one Wheaties box top to 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 699, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. And send today! 





“Breakfast of Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


-Whenties'"and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

















FOR PERFECT FOCUS 
day and night! 


Let this Kalart combination help you win a 
prize! With these two products you can be 
sure of perfect focus by day and by night. 


BY DAY—use the Kalart Deluxe 
Finder. This model incorporates many new 
features in line with post-war planning. 
BY NIGHT—or under adverse light condi- 
tions—use the Kalart F in i 
tion with the “E-1 Range Wades. Focuspot 
throws two light beams through Range 
Finder. These beams, superimposed on the 
subject, put picture in sharp focus. 


“E-1" Range 





Write for literature describing these Kalart 
precision products. 


THE KALART COMPANY, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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See last week's issue 
(March 20th) for details! 
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Laughs 


Tea for Two 


The latest story being whispered out- 
side of Gestapo circles in Germany con- 
cerns German food reserves. 

It seems that Hitler was displaying 
some anxiety about the food situation, 
so he asked Goering: “Hermann, how 
much longer will our food supply last?” 

“Ten years,” replied Goering con- 
fidently. 

“Good,” cried the Fuehrer. “I must 
announce that fact to my people. They'll 
be glad to hear it.” 

“People!” interrupted the surprised 
Goering. “Who said anything about 
the péople? I meant for us two.” 

Christian Science Monitor 


Thick as Flies 


MARRAKECH, French Morocco.— 
This, of course, happened before the 
Allies occupied North Africa: 

Dr. Fritz Grobba, head of a German 
trade delegation, eased himself into a 
chair in the bar of Marrakech’s leading 
hotel. Omnipresent and uninhibited 
flies — probably this world’s peskiest — 
swarmed over his table, byzzed into 
his eyes and nose, made nests in his ears. 

“Get rid of these flies!” the doctor 
demanded of the French waiter. “Drive 
them out of here like we drove the 
British out of Europe.” 

The waiter obediently flicked his 
apron and swatted until the air was 
a bit clearer. But in less than five min- 
utes the flies returned in numbers as 
great as ever, 

“The flies are back!” bellowed the 
doctor. 

The waiter solemnly replied in 
French: “Just so, Herr Doktor, will the 
British be back.” 

New York World-Telegram 
Overload 


Richard Crooks, noted operatic sing- 
er, was playing a romantic scene in the 
opera, Madame Butterfly, on the stage 
of the Metropolitan. The scene called for 
Crooks to pick up the prima donna and 
carry her into the bungalow. This par- 
ticular night the prima donna was more 
than a little hefty, and Crooks was 
panting when he set her down. 

“Next time,” cracked a stage hand, 
“why don’t you make two trips?” 


Song of Graduation, 1944 


I’m through taking orders, 
From now on. my life is mine, 
No one can tell me what to do—— 


Oh, excuse me, Draft Board 39! 
Black and Gold, Cleveland (Ohio) Heights H. 8. 
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The Book That 
Tells All The 
Do’s And 
Don‘ts About 
Dating ... 


BOY DATES GIRL, 


(First Series) 
by Gay Head 


click (!&!) like that? 
Or clash (?|X?*&*) 
like that? Do you 
know how to ask for 
a date—and get one? 
How to _ introduce 
friends~ to friends, 
foe, or family? How to look and dress 
your best? Which fork to use when??? 
You get the detailed answers in a bright 
and breezy style in this original and 
most famous edition of Boy Dates Girl. 


This etiquette book, 
written: especially to 
solve teen problems, 
simplifies this com- 
plicated business of 
handling: 


the date 

the clothes 

the parents 

the right fork 

the waiter 

the movie-usher 

and the goodnight kiss 


PLUS plenty of timely tips on 


weekend invitations, school 
dances, personality and much more, 
. Thirteen information-packed chap- 
ters, 44 pages, on etiquette, clothes, 
conduct, make-up, posture, voice, 
etc., with humorous illustrations. 


Get ready for that big Spring 
party and date season—send a 
quarter for this book NOW-— 
while the supply lasts. 





Scholastic Bookshop 


A Service Division of Scholastic = we 
220 East 42d Street, xii 7, 


Enclosed is my 25cl#for Boy Dates Girl 
(FIRST SENIES) 
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City ____P. O. Zone No. 








State 
S-W-J 3-27-44 
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ready NOW — at your dealer's. 
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It hardly shows on the skin; ails can 20 apply 
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properties ICENTRATED ointment 


work wonders in sonia that itch, and poe jucing 
that red, angry look ; it’s happy 
telief to thousands during 37 su years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous sampie, write to Poslam, 
Dept. 12-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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on the Back Cover of 
the March 20-25, 1944, 
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Get This New 
AVIATION BOOKLET 


HOUSANDS have already 
sent. for it! An interesting, in- 
structive, 32-page booklet—“Piper 
Cub. . . In War and In Peace.” 
Beautifully illustrated in full color, 
_ it covers light plane history, Piper 
Cub planes, the coming air age and 
how you can fly. Use this booklet 
to help you prepare for the coming 
air age. Also, take Junior Aviation 
subjects at school and study aero- 
nautics at home. Then when peace- 
time comes, see your Piper dealer 
and learn to fly! For booklet send 
10c to cover postage-handling to 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 
ae Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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SHOULD GET THIS BOOK! 


“ ADD YEARS 


TO THE LIFE OF 
INSTRUMENT 4. 


40 PAGES 
46 
fy WLUSTRATIONS 
COVERS ALL 
MAKES OF 
INSTRUMENTS 


Your band instrument must last for the du- 
ration#That’s why you need this new and 
helpful book, "How To Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” In no other book can you find such 
valuable and helpful information. Covers all 
makes and types of wind and percussion in- 
struments. 40 pages of instructions, 46 illus- 
trations, to help make your instrument last 
longer. Worth many times its 10c cost. Get 
yours at your Conn dealer's or send 10c today. 
8 GE Ge OR SES me 
C..6. CONN, Ltd,,320 conn sunc., exxuarr, wo. 


Send me___.copies of “How To Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” Enclosed find 10c in coin or stamps for each copy. 
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